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“Tl Am the—” 


The skittish effervescent spring has 
come, and it is fitting that the voice of 
Youth should be heard in the land: 


I Am the Youth 


I am the future. 

There will be no tomorrow if I per- 
ish today. 

For me the schools and colleges of 
the land exist. 

For the upbuilding of my character, 
professors and instructors spend their 
lives within the four walls of the class- 
room. Because of their faith in me they 
turn their backs on the pursuit of 
Mammon, and existing on a pittance, 
pour their life blood into my arteries. 

For my help the minister delivers 
many a timely sermon, prays many an 
earnest prayer. 

The whole wide world waits on me, 
for it knows that its present deeds, 
which it considers great, will die with 
the doers, if I do not commemorate 
them when I come to the throne. 

But in spite of the fact that the ora- 
tors orate, the preachers preach, and 
the writers write upon “the immeas- 
urable possibilities of the youth,” “the 
inescapable fact that the boy of today 
is the man of tomorrow,” yet in the 
next breath or with the next penful of 
ink, they will lift the warning hand, 
and shout: 

“Youth is callow!” 

“Youth is dangerous!” 

“Youth is not to be depended upon!” 

“Give Youth a millimeter and he 
will grab a kilometer!” 

“Brethren and sistern, we must 
hang like leeches to our jobs, for 
Youth is abroad in the land!” 

“Don’t let Youth be anything more 
than office boy, for if you do he will 
want to be president of the whole she- 
bang, and chairman of the board of 
directors!” 

“Hammer it into Youth that it took 
us fifty years to climb, and he needn’t 
think he can find a short cut and make 
the grade in forty-nine!” 

“Don’t let Youth get his nose in the 
tent or he will want to be the whole 
circus, announcer, acrobat, clown and 
peanut hawker!” 

“Hold him down, sit on him, step on 
him, keep him out of the inside circle, 
don’t let him in on the secrets of the 
trade, or we’ll hit the shelf!” 

Yes, I am Youth, the hope of the 
future, the bane of the present. 

Tomorrow I will be the cock-of-the- 
roost. Today I am the goat of the barn- 
yard. 

I am Youth! 

ALonzo L. BAKER 

Mountain View, California 
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Remarkable Remarks 


HENRY Forp—My life is devoted to 
peace. 


JOHN DRINKWATER—Lonely is the man 
who understands. 


Mary GArRDEN—I take no exercize ex- 
cept for breathing. 


QUEEN Marie—I would like to see a 
motion picture laboratory. 


Lapy Drcres—Peeresses are now wear- 
ing heels four inches high. 


DEAN MacKEnziE—The university pro- 
fessor has no equal for pettiness. 


WarrREN G. Harpinc—Prayer is a 
dominant factor for a successful life. 


MARGARET PECKHAM—And sweet, hot 


smells came from the daisy and the butter- 
cup. 


Epwarp W. Lowry—Like all Ohio 


statesmen, Mr. Harding wears his trousers 
too long. 


Dr. GEorGE T. HaRDING—No man except 
me ever lived to see his son elected to the 
Presidency. 


Mrs. WarrEN G. HarpiNc—I never 
understand people placing themselves be- 
fore a camera. 


J. B. CRANFILL—Both the horse and the 
cow will see the day when Henry Ford is 
done away with. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jn.—There are 
some instances when it is hard to practice 
the Golden Rule. 


CONGRESSWOMAN ALICE RoBEerRTSON—If 
our getting drunk and cutting up hurts our 
neighbors we will stop. 


Dr. Ernest THOMPSON SETON—The 
naked tribes of East Africa are the most 
moral people in the world. 


Don Marquis—Every night before I go 
to bed I ask myself, “Have I been cosmic 
in my contact today or have I failed?” 


B. F. Rep, M.D.—If one gets near the 
man who wears a monocle he will detect 
the very disagreeable odor of snobbery. 


Tuomas A. Epison—If a man retires 
from active business after he is seventy 
the chances are he will die in three years. 


S. Fueu—lIt was a miracle that Laf- 
cadio Hearn, who was blind in one eye 
and whose other eye was so short-sighted, 
could have four children. 


BERNARD SHAw—When the working peo- 
ple get the government into their hands, 
the one crime they will punish with death 
will be the crime of habitual idleness. 


W. L. Grorce—I do not know about this 
question as much as I should like, but if 
things are what they seem, America is a 
virtuous country, tho things never are 
what they seem. 


ANNE McCormicK—New York is young 
and friendly, London is sentimental and 
sociable, Rome is wakeful and talkative, 
Brussels is gay and gorgeous, Paris is in- 
different and self-contained. 
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Every grape in the purple bunch 


is an original. And there are 


no copies in the white stack of beautifully printed 

sheets, as it comes from the Mimeograph; every 
impression is an original. That is why the Mimeo- 
‘graph, in careful hands, does neatly and exactly its 
remarkable work. Five thousand impressions of a 






typewritten letter or form, all more nearly alike than 
grapes from the same stem, it produces in an hour— 
forty thousand a day—at negligible cost. Designs, plans, 
cartoons, etc., are easily traced on the same stencil and 
printed in the one operation—thereby eliminating cost 
of expensive cuts. The Mimeograph is saving millions 
of dollars, and countless measures of time, for the com- 
mercial and educational institutions of America. Let us 


show you how it will save for you. Get booklet “E-4” 
from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 


———_/ gl \_, 


MINESSKAPH 
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Big Ideas From Big Business 


Try Them Out for Yourself! 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


stands for one idea: Business. National op- 
probrium? National opportunity. For in this fact 
lies, potentially, the salvation of the world. 

Thru business, properly conceived, managed and con- 
ducted, the human race is finally to be redeemed. How and 
why a man works foretells what he will do, think, have, 
give and be. And real salvation is in doing, thinking, hav- 
ing, giving and being—not in sermonizing and theorizing. 

I shall base the facts of this article on the personal 
tours and minute examinations I have recently made of 
twelve of the world’s largest business plants: U. S. Steel 
Corporation, International Harvester Company, Swift & 
Company, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, National 
City Bank, National Cash Register Company, Western 
Electric Company, Sears, Roebuck & Company, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Peabody Coal Company, Statler Hotels, Wana- 
maker Stores. 

These organizations are typical, foremost representa- 
tives of the commercial group of interests loosely termed 
“Big Business.” A close view of these corporations would 
reveal to any trained, unprejudiced observer a new con- 
ception of modern business activities. Let me draw a few 
general conclusions regarding the best type of business 
house and business man. 

What is the finest game? Business. The soundest 
science? Business. The truest art? Business. The fullest 
education? Business. The fairest opportunity? Business. 
The cleanest philanthropy? Business. The sanest religion? 
Business. 

You may not agree. That is because you judge business 
by the crude, mean, stupid, false imitation of business that 
happens to be located near you. 

The finest game is business. The rewards are for every- 
body, and all can win. There are no favorites—Providence 
always crowns the career of the man who is worthy. And 
in this game there is no “luck”—you have the fun of tak- 
ing chances but the sobriety of guaranteeing certainties. 
The speed and size of your winnings are for you alone to 
determine; you needn’t wait for the other fellow in the 
game—it is always your move. And your slogan is not 
“Down the Other Fellow!” but rather “Beat Your Own 
Record!” or “Do It Better Today!” or “Make Every Job 
a Masterpiece!” The great sportsmen of the world are the 
great business men. 

The soundest science is business. All investigation is 
reduced to action, and by action proved or disproved. The 
idealistic motive animates the materialistic method. 
Hearts as well as minds are open to the truth. Capital is 
furnished for the researches of “pure science”; yet pure 
science is not regarded pure until practical. Competent 


. MONG the nations of the earth today America 


scientists are suitably rewarded—as they are not in the 
scientific schools. 

The truest art is business. The art-is so fine, so exquisite, 
that you do not think of it as art. Language, color, form, 
line, music, drama, discovery, adventure—all the com- 
ponents of art must be used in business to make it of su- 
perior character. 

The fullest education is business. A proper blend of 
study, work and life is essential to advancement. The 
whole man is educated. Human nature itself is the open 
book that all business men study; and the mastery of a 
page of this educates you more than the memorizing of a 
dusty tome from a library shelf. In the school of business, 
moreover, you teach yourself and learn most from your 
own mistakes. What you learn here you live out, the only 
real test. 

The fairest opportunity is business. You can find more, 
better, quicker chances to get ahead in a large business 
house than anywhere else on earth. The biographies of 
champion business men show how they climbed, and how 
you can climb. Recognition of better work, of keener and 
quicker thought, of deeper and finer feeling, is gladly of- 
fered by the men higher up, with early promotion the rule 
for the man who justifies it. There is, and can be, no such 
thing as buried talent in a modern business organization. 

The cleanest philanthropy is business. By “clean” phil- 
anthropy I mean that devoid of graft, inefficiency and pro- 
fessionalism, also of condolence, hysterics and paternalism. 
Nearly everything that goes by the name of Charity was 
born a triplet, the other two members of the trio being 
Frailty and Cruelty. Not so in the welfare departments of 
leading corporations. Savings and loan funds; pension and 
insurance provisions; health precautions, instructions and 
safeguards; medical attention and hospital care; libraries, 
lectures and classes; musical, athletic and social features 
of all kinds; recreational facilities and financial oppor- 
tunities—these types of “charitable institutions” for em- 
ployees add to the worker’s self-respect, self-knowledge and 
self-improvement, by making him an active partner in the 
welfare program, a producer of benefits for his employer 
and associates quite as much as a recipient of bounty from 
the company. I wish every “charity” organization would 
send its officials to school to the heads of the welfare de- 
partments of the big corporations; the charity would 
mostly be transformed into capability, and the minimum 
of irreducible charity left would not be called by that 
name. 

The sanest religion is business. Any relationship that 
forces a man to follow the Golden Rule rightfully belongs 
amid the ceremenials of the church. A great business en- 
terprise includes and presupposes this relationship. I have 
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seen more Christianity to the square inch as a regular 
part of the office equipment of famous corporation presi- 
dents than may ordinarily be found on Sunday in a ver- 
balized but not vitalized church congregation. A man is 
not wholly religious until he is better on week-days than he 
is on Sunday. The only ripened fruits of creeds are deeds. 
You can fool your preacher with a sickly sprout or a 
wormy semblance of character, but you can’t fool your em- 
ployer. I would make every business house a consultation 
burcau for the guidance of the church whose members 
were employees of the house. 

I am aware that some of the preceding statements will 
be challenged by many readers. I should not myself have 
made them, or believed them, twenty years ago, when I 
was a pitiful specimen of a callow youth and cocksure pro- 
fessional man combined. A thoro knowledge of business 
has implanted a deep respect for business and real busi- 
ness men. 

The future work of the business man is to teach the 
teacher, preach to the preacher, admonish the parent, ad- 
vise the doctor, justify the lawyer, superintend the states- 
man, fructify the farmer, stabilize the banker, harness 
the dreamer, and reform the reformer. Do all these needy 
persons wish to have these many kind things done to them 
by the business man? Alas, no. They rather look down 
upon him, or askance at him, regarding him as a mental 
and social inferior—unless he has money or fame enough 
to tilt their glance upward. 

A large variety of everyday lessons of popular interest 
may be gleaned from a tour of the world’s greatest busi- 
ness plants and a study of the lives of their founders. We 
suggest a few. 

1. The biggest thing about a big success is the price. 
It takes a big man to pay the price. You can measure in ad- 
vance the size of your success by how much you are will- 
ing to pay for it. I do not refer to money. I refer to the 
time, thought, energy, economy, purpose, devotion, study, 
sacrifice, patience, care, that a man must give to his life 
work before he can make it amount to anything. 

The business world is full of born crusaders. Many of 
the leaders would be called martyrs if they weren’t rich. 
The founders of the vast corporations have been, so far as 
I know them, fired with zeal that is supposed to belong only 
to missionaries. 

Of all the uncompromizing, un- 
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himself taken for over ten years, even to give to his friends 
and relatives. He accorded us a delightful interview, but 
requested us not to quote him directly or mention his 
name at all in preparing our essay on the bank. 

3. The best way to keep customers is to make friends. 
Of all the assets of a business concern the chief is good 
will. To gain this, you can afford to spend as much as to 
manufacture or sell your product. 

Now a fundamental rule in creating good will is to 
benefit the customer in a way he does not look for, does 
not pay for. The Western Electric Company offers to teach 
any woman the principles of household efficiency, mailing 
on request literature without charge. The science of man- 
aging a home indicates the use of electrical appliances, but 
the company wants to teach the science whether it sells 
the goods or not. This is “good business” because genuine 
service. 

The Peabody Coal Company gladly tells the customer 
how to save coal. A short-sighted man would infer that 
the company lost sales in doing this, because the customer, 
using less coal, would buy less. On the other hand, the 
customer who follows Peabody rules of trade will buy more 
regularly, pay more promptly, and codéperate with the com- 
pany in ways quite as important as the chance of pur- 
chasing a few more tons of coal on a single deal. 

“4. Only common experiences will unite the laborer and 
the capitalist. Each must get the viewpoint of the other by 
sharing the work, duties and responsibilities of the other. 
The sons of the families of Swift, McCormick, Wana- 
maker, Heinz, du Pont, have learned the business from the 
ground up; they know the trials, difficulties and needs of 
workers because they are workers; and they don’t have to 
settle agitations and strikes because there aren’t any. 

Further, by councils and committees of employees, man- 
agement courses for department heads and foremen, plans 
of referendum and appeal, offers of stock and voting power 
to workers, employee representation on the board of direc- 
tors, and other means of sharing authority and responsibil- 
ity, owners of a business now give the manual workers a 
chance to think and feel in unison with themselves. All 
enmity is between strangers. Those who really know each 
other cannot fight. ; 

5. Every business needs a woman counselor. Better, a 

woman’s advisory board. Nearly 





tiring, unsparing idealists in the 
world today, none surpass the 
founders and heads of the business 
institutions that have made char- 
acter the cornerstone. The costliest 
thing on earth is idealism. 

2. Great men are silent about 
themselves. Conversely, the more a 
man talks about his personality, 
his family, his property, his posi- 
tion, his past, present or future 
achievements, the less he usually 


Mr. Purinton Says: 


John H. Patterson was of middle age be- 
fore he started the National Cash Register 
Company. He had no experience in the 
business either, having been a country 
storekeeper without personal knowledge of 
engineering or manufacturing. But he got 
a purpose—and forgot everything else. 
Whoever does that is young till he dies. It 
is never too late to make a fresh start in life 


all manufacturing and merchan- 
dizing relates somehow to the in- 
terests of womankind. 

Before E. M. Statler built the 
latest hotel in his big chain of 
hostelries, he consulted the house- 
keeper and matron of his master- 
piece house, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
the world’s largest inn. He wanted 
to know the precise. arrangement, 
equipment and service that women 
guests valued most. He knew that 
no man could tell him. 





amounts to or will ever become. 

We had to spend weeks of hard work to obtain personal 
interviews with the heads of the International Harvester 
Company. 

They prefer the forge to the limelight. They do not 
want free “publicity.” And they refuse to make oral 
statements, that might be misquoted or misunderstood; 
they insist that all facts and figures for publication be 
checked with utmost care, sometimes thru a dozen depart- 
ments, to prevent the least inaccuracy. 

The publicity director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company was disturbed, on reading our monograph prior 
to publication, kecause he felt we had praised the com- 
pany too highly! He explained that part of his job was 
to avoid appearance of exaggeration; and tho we stated 
facts, he detected a slight sound of praise. The president 
of the National City Bank hasn’t had a photograph of 


There could be written a book of 
business revelations that would astonish the world. Over 
and over, at critical times in the development of national 
corporations, the hidden hand of a woman has held the huge 
concern at balance, or swung it in the right direction. You 
can no more run a business without a woman’s intuition 
than you can run a boat without a keel. 

6. Fhe great new field for professional men is corpora- 
tion work. Teachers, doctors, lawyers, editors, psycholo- 
gists, chemists, bankers, engineers, even philosophers and 
ministers, now find pleasant, permanent, lucrative em- 
ployment as heads of departments in famous business 
houses. 

On my tour of the establishment of Swift & Company, I 
met a former editor of a big Chicago paper, a former pro- 
fessor and noted economist of one of our largest univer- 
sities, a former engineer and [Continued on page 412 
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VERY angler knows the 
H flower named after his 

favorite sport, the 
“trout lily,” or “yellow adder’s 
tongue.” It is rightly named, 
for when the trout season 
opens the fisherman finds the 
tiny yellow blossom nodding 
him a welcome close down by 
the edge of the brook. I had 
almost as soon miss opening 
day as to observe it and miss 
the trout lily. The flower is 
almost as necessary to me as 
rod, reel, creel or speckled 
beauties. And when I have 
finished my first day a-stream 
I like to top off the basket of 
freshly drawn and carefully 
packed fish with a bunch of 
newly plucked trout lilies. 
Sentiment? All right, we will 
let it go at that. 

Is there a sport, a recreation 
—better re-creation—that com- 
pares to early spring trout 
fishing? Oh, I know all about 
the joys of fighting the 








not educated, tho he must be 
wise in the ways of trout in 
brooklets. Three elements en- 
ter into the make-up of the 
expert brook angler — good 
tackle, stream acquaintance- 
ship and trout knowledge. And 
it does not appear which is of 
paramount importance. A man 
must be possessed of patience 
plus to circumvent success- 
fully the sly denizens of the 
cold creeks. I have come to at- 
tribute almost human intelli- 
gence to brook trout, and the 
more reasoning power I ac- 
cord them, comporting myself 
accordingly, the more fish I 
take. I creep along the bank 
like an Indian, dropping my 
fly or worm only after due 
consideration and _ reflection. 
People call me a “lucky fisher- 
man,” tho there is no such 
thing as luck in all the uni- 
verse—the prizes, ichthyic or 
what not, going to the one who 
knows. 








doughty black bass and doing 


1 . . “I have fished some mighty streams,” says Mr. Smith, “but 
battle with the mighty great forever commend me to the whimsical, meandering, purling 
trout-brook in early spring” 


Fishin’ 
By O. Warren Smith 


Author of “Trout Lore” and 
“Casting Tackle and Methods” 


pike and muskalonge—is not 
my “Pike Book” to appear next 
spring?—but for pure, unal- 
loyed pleasure, forever com- 
mend me to the whimsical, 
meandering, purling trout- 
brook in early spring. You may 
talk all you please about the 
big trout of the Nipigon along 
in August, or the “lakers” of 
the North Shore of Superior, 
and I know something about 
them too, but in the spring when the trout lily blooms, I 
hie me to the tiny meadow brooklet or woodland creek, with 
its inconsequential rapids, miniature falls, and quiet 
“swims.” Somehow those streams are companionable, slip 
in under an angler’s thoughts and juggle with his fancy. 
One falls in love with the little brooklet; he respects the 
mighty trout stream. 

In the North Country, where my cottage stands hard 
by the rock-ribbed shores of Gitchee Gumee almost at the 
mouth of a stream that tumbles down hill all the way from 
the Hight of Land, working itself into a very smother of 
foam and anger, I do my fishing in July and August, 
treading the bed of the stream with care—for only the 
righteous may stand at all upon its slippery floor. It is 
dangerous fishing, even in midsummer. Did I not find my 
Bishop lying amid the rocks with broken and crushed leg 
one bright August day? No, one never falls in love with 
the mighty trout waters from which leviathan may be 
drawn with a hook, for the stream shouts at the foot of 
every tumultuous rapid and mighty fall, “Beware! Take 
care! You approach at your peril!” Upon the other hand, 
the trout lily creeks whisper, gentle and low, “Draw near. 
Play with me. I will do thee good.” While, the Red Gods 
willing, I shall go North with August, I wish here to con- 
fess that the little brooks take first place in my affections. 

I would not have the inexperienced reader think for one 
instant that good fish are not taken from the little creek- 
lets; they are there, waiting for the understanding and 
expert angler. It takes more skill to be a successful fisher 
of small streams than it does to fill a basket on more im- 
posing waters. I sometimes think the brook angler is born, 


Goin’ 


Some of you have noticed I 
said “worm,” and before you 
raise the cry of “no sports- 
man,” driving me into the 
outer darkness, I wish to 
make my defense. I am a fly- 
fisherman, with considerable 
skill with the fuzzy-wuzzy 
lures; I think I can say that 
without a smack of conceit. 
But when fishing some of the 
tiny woodland creeklets that 
call me early, one must resort 
to garden hackle if he is to 
fish them at all, since casting a fly is absolutely out of the 
question. Then, when the streams are turbid and turgid as 
they sometimes are “when the law is off,” what use cast- 
ing a fly? Why the pother over the question any way? 
Sportsmanship is not a matter of tackle or bait, it hinges 
on the spirit of the man. Sportsmanship is the love of fair 
play raised to the nth place. A true sportsman will not 
take an undersized fish from the water, gives every hooked 
trout a chance for its life, and plays fair. A true sports- 
man will be a sportsman whatever the tackle, and a Leon- 
ard rod and Halford flies will not change the other sort. 
Tackle does not make the man, any more than fine linen 
and broadcloth can disguise a churl. 

I want the lightest and most delicate of tackle for all 
trout fishing, having reached the place when I never em- 
ploy anything heavier than a three-ounce delicate cement- 
ing of split-bamboo. No, I am not recommending such a 
tool to the rank and file, for a rod of that ilk costs good 
money, and I would not be held responsible for the smash 
that may occur at any’ moment. Will you believe it when 
I say that for the last three years I have never employed 
a rod in trout fishing that weighed over two and one-half 
ounces? Well, I do not care whether you credit the state- 
ment or not, but it is the veriest truth; I have caught 
three and four pound rainbow, yet never has the rod 
broken. Do you say it is in the “know how”? Partly, prob- 
ably—but rather I think it lies in thinking more of the 
rod than the fish. Right there is one argument for ex- 
pensive light tackle; you will give the rod the benefit of the 
doubt. 

So my reel is light, as light as [Continued on page 418 
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Sixth Article in the Series on “Editing a Magazine” 


By Hamilton Holt 


In this series of articles the Editor of The Independent invites the readers to come into his sanctum, 
to see for themselves the “inside stuff” that makes up modern journalism, and to share some of the secrets 
that he has learned in the past two decades while editing The Independent and keeping a watchful eye 


on the progress of his “esteemed contemporaries.” 


Mr. Holt’s first five articles were published in the 


issues of February 5, February 26, March 12, March 26 and April 9 


magazine devoted to getting the advertizements which, 

as has been remarked, “are the main objective in a 
modern magazine.” The stupendous development of mod- 
ern journalism, by which it has outstripped its old rivals, 
the pulpit and the platform, and has thus become the chief 
ally of public opinion, would have been, impossible without 
advertizing. The fact is the modern magazine is run by 
automobiles and fed by breakfast foods. In the olden times 
advertizements were almost always declined. Robert Bon- 
ner, who edited The Ledger a generation ago when it was 
the most successful paper published in the United States, 
did not accept a single advertizement. But now it almost 
seems as tho more brains are devoted to the getting of 
advertizements than to anything else in the publishing 
business. The advertizer, like the subscriber, is a shy bird. 
He can be caught only after much coaxing. But once a few 
are trapped, others very easily put their heads in the 
noose. It is almost impossible to get the first bank to ad- 
vertize. It is easy enough to get the hundred and first. 
Generally when an advertizer goes in a paper he intends to 
stay in, even if the rates be increased. For instance if an 
automobile firm has been advertizing in a magazine and 
paying for its space at the rate of $1 a line, and the circu- 
lation goes up from 100,000 to 125,000 and the rate is in- 
creased to $1.25 a line, the advertizer will almost certainly 
pay the additional 25 cents without a murmur. And yet 
you could not persuade him to go in a magazine of 25,000 
circulation that charged only 25 cents a line. He would 
think it not important enough to bother about. 

In an address delivered in 1909 before the University of 
California, entitled “Commercialism and Journalism,” I 
went rather fully into the question of what role adver- 
tizing plays in a modern periodical, especially the effect of 
it on the independence of editors. I will not discuss this 
very interesting and important phase of journalism here, 
but I may say that honesty and accuracy in advertizing 
were never on such a high plane as today. You can now 
order your goods from the advertizing pages of any 
reputable publication about as safely as over the counter 
of a store. The danger of 
advertizements is not that 


[= invite your attention to the department in the 


tizers and the bad deeds of dishonest advertizers. Why 
this department was stopped I do not know. Two hundred 
Kansas editors in 1914, according to statistics gathered 
by the University of Kansas, threw out of their publica- 
tions $120,000 worth of undesirable advertizing. The Uni- 
versity of Kansas School of Journalism recently embarked 
on a state-wide movement to standardize advertizing and 
the Kansas Legislature granted them $10,000 a year for 
the experiment. It is probably true that the easiest way to 
get good advertising is to throw out bad advertising. When 
Richard H. Waldo was publisher of Harper’s Bazar a few 
years ago he refused, he said, $98,000 worth of bad adver- 
tizing in one year and gained thereby $210,000 worth of 
good advertizing. 

But still you have here the most inexact of businesses. 
No one can say accurately what will be the result of any 
advertizing campaign. A Kansas newspaper man a little 
while ago tried to find out how many people read or 
answered advertizements. His worst suspicions were con- 
firméd. Answering the question, “Do you read advertize- 
ments?” less than one-half of the people seen, men and 
women living in good neighborhoods, answered “Yes.” Of 
these barely 20 per cent were able to remember that they 
had ever bought anything because it was advertized. Many 
of the others said, “Of course not. You just get cheated.” 
And the Kansas newspaper man goes on to say, “If you 
and I were running a business in which it could be shown 
that out of every 100,000 people visiting our store 50,000 
went away without looking at the goods and 80,000 without 
buying anything how long would we expect to continue?” 

But advertizers as a whole are certainly not wasting 
their money. Experts in big businesses know almost exactly 
how much a certain advertizing space is worth to them 
and they accordingly calculate how to spend their money 
with almost as much exactness as any other department 
of their business. I sometimes think that if an advertizer 
spends only $10,000 he loses it all, but if he casts $100,000 
on the waters it may return to him in $1,000,000 worth 
of profits. 

I have now briefly covered the various departments that 


go to make up the average 








they misrepresent the 
goods, but that the terms 


magazine of general cir- 
culation. I conclude this 





upon which they are so- 
licited tend to commercial- 
ize the whole tone of the 
periodical. Many papers 
now guarantee their ad- 
vertizements and _ offer 
themselves to refund the 
reader’s money if satisfac- 
tion is not given. The New 
York Tribune recently 
went so far as to estab- 
lish a department for giv- 
ing publicity with names 
and dates to the good 
deeds of honest adver- 
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Evening Rain in Spring 
By Margaret Peckham 


Far hills are faintly filmed with rain, 

Dim, draining skies, translucent grey, 

Show thru the shining black of trees that dripping sway, 
Lifting their budding tips to drink and drink again. 
The sopping grass is soaked a vivid green, 

The trickling drops run down the waterspout 

To splash along the house edge, washing pebbles clean 
And thudding on the gutter running out. 

Fresh, sweet, damp-earth smells coolly rise, 

While gusts of scented cherry petals hurry by, 

The robins wetly whistle twilight lullabies 

And rain and night are fast dissolving in the sky. 














od 


series of papers with a 
few words on Schools of 
Journalism. ; 

In a recent issue of that 
undergraduate humorous 
publication, the Columbia 
Jester, I find the follow- 
ing colloquy: 

Doctor: Madam, your son 
is a defective. 

Mother: My God! 

Doctor: Never mind, when: 
he grows up he can teach 
journalism. 

Now whether this slur 
is [Continued on page 414 


By Edwin 


OME seventy years ago a new crusade was preached, 
S a call for eastern emigrants to go to Kansas and make 

that a free state. The Independent is proud of having 
taken a leading part in this, the greatest moral movement 
of the nineteenth century. The most eloquent advocate of 
Kansas freedom, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, was one 
of the editors of The Independent. Henry C. Bowen, the 
publisher of the periodical, grandfather of the present 
editor, sacrificed his fortune to support the cause. 

As the appeal rang forth from press and pulpit, brave 
young men left their work and homes and rushed to the 
rescue of bleeding Kansas. My father was one of them. 
Their marching song was Whittier’s: 

We cross the prairies as of old 
Our fathers crossed the sea 


To make the West as they the East 
The homestead of the free. 


In those days Kansas was tyrannized over by mobs of 
pro-slavery men who tolerated no opposition to their 
opinions. They forged tickets and stole ballot boxes. The 
Free State party was suppressed. Its meetings were broken 
up. Its literature was confiscated. Its printing presses were 
smashed and the type scattered. Those who dared to speak 
for freedom were tarred and feathered and ridden on a 
rail. Many of them were run out of the territory by the 
Border Ruffians. Some were shot on their own homesteads. 

But they never faltered in their long struggle to make 
the country safe for democracy. The conflict spread until 
the whole nation was involved. After four years of war- 
fare the foes of freedom were defeated and those who had 
fought the good fight believed that they had won and that 
Kansas would be forever a free state. 

They were mistaken. They died deluded by a fond hope. 
Kansas is not a free state. I read in the papers that on 
March 13 ex-Senator Burton and Professor Wilson were 
driven from Great Bend because they were speaking for 
the Non-Partizan League and that J. O. Stevic, State Or- 
ganizer, and A. A. Parsons, State Secretary, were stripped 
and tarred at night by a mob which included many Ameri- 
can Legion men. The sheriff is said to have connived at the 
outrage in the same way as the pro-slavery sheriffs used to. 

I do not know what these speakers were advocating. I 
have read but little of the Non-Partizan literature and that 
little I did not like. But in such a case as this it is not 
necessary to inquire which side is right, for we know which 
side is wrong. The side that attempts to suppress free 
speech by violence is always in the wrong no matter what 
the side that suffers may stand for. 

I do not know what sort of men composed the mob. I 
hope that they were new-comers unfamiliar with the his- 
tory of their state, which became famed thruout the world 
for its suffering and heroism in the cause of freedom. 

It seems strange to hear of ex-service men in such a 
gang; that men who three years ago enlisted in the army 
to fight for the extension of democracy abroad should now 
join mobs to demolish democracy at home. I read of such 
disturbances of the peace in various parts of the country, 
of legionaries who break up meetings on the ground that 
they are pro-German, pro-Irish, pro-Russian, pro-Socialist, 
or something else they do not like and consider disloyal. 
If these meetings are illegal they should be suppressed by 
law. If they are lawful, those who disturb them are law- 
breakers. There can be no two ways of thinking about that 
for a true American, however much he may disapprove of 
such propaganda. 

The men who take part in such infractions of constitu- 
tional rights do not belong in the American Legion. They 
belong in the Foreign Legion. They have deserted their 





Kansas Freedom 






E. Slosson 


flag and gone over to the enemy. Their principles are Prus- 
sian and their practice is Bolshevist. 

If I did not voice a protest against this vislation of our 
hard-won liberties, I should not be the son of my father. 
And Hamilton Holt would not be the grandson of his 
grandfather if he did not publish it. 


’ It Must Not Be 


HE attempt of the former Emperor Charles to climb 

back on the Hungarian throne should meet with a 
prompt veto from the Allies and from America. One of the 
chief benefits of the Great War was the elimination of the 
evil tradition of monarchy from central Europe and we, as 
one of the principal belligerents and the chief champion of 
the democratic principle the world around, have a right to 
forbid our defeated foes to bring crowns back into fashion. 


Sub-Normalcy 


HE appointment of George Harvey as United States 

Ambassador to the Court of St. James is President 
Harding’s first big blunder. It will almost certainly rise to 
plague him during the remainder of his term of office. The 
frequently genial Colonel has many fetching and admirable 
points, but by no stretch of the imagination can he hope 
to fill the phantom shoes of Monroe, Van Buren, Adams, 
Everett, Bancroft, Motley, Lowell, Hay, Choate, Page, or 
Davis. 


A “Fare” Proposition 


By Talcott Williams 


| ‘. New York City subways and gas works are giving 
a resounding example of the claims Public Utility 
capital makes on the public. 

All other capital stands the hazards of business. If an 
investment is made, outside of a Public Utility, the owners 
of the capital take their chances. If the enterprize profits, 
the capital invested pays. If the enterprize fails, the capital 
is lost. The shares go first, the bonds go next; but even 
the bonds are a loss, if the property cannot be sold for 
enough to meet capital and accrued interest. 

Public Utility capital (railroad city transit, gas works, 
electric light plants) claims the right and expects the Gov- 
ernment to use the power to raise transportation rates, 
trolley or subway fares, the price of gas per thousand feet 
or electric light per voltage to secure a profit, even when 
all other capital has to put up with a loss. The shares may 
go. The bonds must have their interest and federal courts 
order and enforce the demand for increased fares and 
rates which shall protect the interest on the bonds. The 
federal courts are doing this for the New York gas works. 
Governor Miller and the state legislature of New York 
have passed an act under which the rates on the subways 
can be advanced to protect the capital involved from loss 
by shifting the loss on the passenger in increased fares. 

This is justified on two grounds. First, Public Utilities 
cannot shut down as factories can. Second, the State regu- 
lates Public Utility profits. It reduces their rates, if profits 
promise to be too large and is in justice bound to raise rates 
if the yield is too low to meet all the interest on bonds and 
fair returns on shares. 

This works pretty well when average conditions exist 
and average returns can be made. Ought capital in Public 
Utilities to get all the advantages and command all the 
profits when unusual conditions come? Other enterprizes 
suffer a loss. Why not these? 
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The New York subways offer a conspicuous example to 
the country of interference by the State to protect the 
profits and revenue of capital in a Public Utility costing in 
all $493,000,000 with 600 miles of subway and elevated 
lines, by far the largest system in the world. The city built 
the subways; private capital equips and manages them. 

When the contract was signed, March 11, 1913, prices 
had been falling and city transit fares had been reduced in 
many places. The private capital invested feared a reduc- 
tion in New York and insisted on a contract under which 
fares were to be unchanged. A proposition that they be re- 
vised periodically was rejected. New York City bonds were 
sold to provide subway funds at a heavy discount, lower 
than previous issues earlier placed on the market. The en- 
tire contract was drawn to protect the private capital 
invested. The city needed the subways and had not the 
money to build them. It yielded. 

In eight years the whole situation was changed. City 
transit fares rose, instead of falling. The prices of labor 
and all commodities grew instead of shrinking. With all 
the fall in prices now in progress, prices still remain about 
40 per cent above the level in 1913. Had prices fallen in- 
stead of rising, the profits of the private capital invested 
would have risen. No one believes fares would then have 
been reduced. The subway contracts would have stood un- 
changed. Riders would have continued paying five cents. 

The private capital in this Public Utility, instead, stood 
to lose and the New York legislature changed the contract 
and opened the way to an advance of fares. Such an ad- 
vance is a heavy tax on the great multitude for the benefit 
of the few. Whether this is lawful or not, the courts must 
decide. Morally, it is clear that such a change violates a 
contract and shakes public confidence in legislatures and 
courts. The entire city was opposed to this legislation. Gov- 
ernor Miller of New York has dealt a very serious blow 
to public confidence in the working of our institutions, 
a blow far more serious than a “socialist” could deal. 
Nothing suffers more from this condition than capital. 

Manifestly the attitude of the law toward capital in a 
Public Utility should be changed. It is plainly unjust that 
the profits of capital in a Public Utility should be pre- 
served at any cost to the population served. 

Some way should exist by which losses or profits due to 
changes in the situation should be apportioned between 
the owners of private capital invested in a Public Utility, 
who are few, and those who use the Public Utility, who are 
many. A contract which would have been unchanged if the 
cost of operation had fallen, should not be changed when 
this cost rises. 

The situation has been made worse for the two operat- 
ing companies, New York Interborough and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, because there are old charters in these 
cities drawing a rental for public services they do not ren- 
der, which charters were leased by the New York Inter- 
borough or Brooklyn Rapid Transit and the rental ab- 
sorbs revenue. These old street-car lines hold rights that 
are no longer a Public Utility and ought to lapse. The com- 
petition of the automobile is lowering the earning value of 
all forms of transit, railroad, elevated, surface and subway. 
The aeroplane is not far distant. Canals and stage-lines 
were scrapped eighty years ago by rail lines in cities and 
between them. The rail lines will lose in value in their turn. 

Nothing can change this. The whole field of law govern- 
ing transit needs to recognize that all transport is transi- 
tory and will be superseded by better. Instead of fighting 
these changes at the cost of heavy and disastrous loss and 
collapse in the end, constitutions and statutes should pro- 
vide a sliding scale under which the loss should be appor- 
tioned and distributed between capital and traffic. 

No capital should be treated as free from the general 
principle that no right or ownership can justly remain or 
wisely endure which does not bear its share of falling 
profits and changed conditions as these come. 
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John Burroughs 


E will ever be held in grateful remembrance as the 

man who prevented America from falling a victim to 
that disease of blindness to nature which threatens such 
industrial and commercial civilizations as our own. Not in 
our time can we estimate how great a debt this busy coun- 
try owes and will owe to this gracious prophet of the whole- 
some life. 


Peonage in Georgia 

HE fact that Georgia waited for the horrible scandal 

of repeated murders on a single farm before taking 
effective measures to abolish the peonage evil, simply 
shows that Georgia is like the rest of us in not locking the 
stable door till the horse is stolen. It is the American way 
never to pass—or enforce—a needed law until some sensa- 
tional outrage or scandal makes its necessity all too plain. 
We have not the right to condemn Georgia unless she now 
fails to take steps which will render forever impossible the 
recurrence of such atrocities. 


Culture in Main Street 


SN’T the ignorance of the American public a little 

exaggerated by uplifters? The bill of fare set before 
the reader by the American daily newspaper may be super- 
ficial, but it is at least catholic. The Lasker-Capablanca 
chess match is as regularly chronicled as the pugilistic ex- 
ploits of Carpentier. Einstein received as much attention 
from the reporters as if he had been a movie star. When 
the New York Board of Aldermen tendered him the free- 
dom of the city, only one alderman ventured to ask, “Who 
is this Einstein fellow, anyhow?” and the rest laughed 
him down. When culture descends as low as the New York 


Board of Aldermen it may be said to be practically uni- 
versal. 


Einstein’s Reception 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


|": the student of mass psychology, such as all of us 
are, there is nothing more interesting than to ob- 
serve the popular reaction toward a new idea. Emer- 
son says: “Beware when God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet,” or something of the sort. I am not sure of the 
wording for I am writing in a railway station and, not 
being a Bostonian, I have not taken Emerson along in my 
suitcase. 

Einstein is undeniably a thinker. Whether he is a right 
thinker or a wrong thinker remains to be proved. That 
does not matter to the social psychologist who is only in- 
terested in the effect produced by dropping a new thought 
into an ocean of old ones. It is like dropping a crystal into 
a solution of some salt. Sometimes the crystal is dissolved 
in the liquid and disappears. Sometimes it sets the whole 
mass to crystallizing in its own image. Sometimes it lies 
on the bottom inert, neither dissolving itself nor solidifying 
the solution. Whether the crystal is absorbed or rejected 
or produces an immediate reaction depends upon wher it 
is dropped in. Likewise the effect of a new idea on the 
world of thought depends upon its coming at the. psycho- 
logical moment. 

Einstein’s idea was a war-baby. While the cannon were 


booming, his brain was laboring and during the noisy years - 


of 1915-1917 his generalized theory of relativity was 
brought forth. 


But at that time the wires were down between this | 
country and Germany. Most Americans thought it did not 
matter much because they read repeatedly in the papers 
that German science was a fraud and that all the really 
important discoveries had originated in other countries, 
altho it was admitted that the Germans had an uncanny 
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knack of stealing these ideas and putting them to profit. 
it was almost impossible for an American scientist or an 
American editor to get a German publication. In one of 
the states a bill was introduced into the legislature re- 
quiring the universities to burn all their German books. 


‘TI\HE British did not adopt this ostrich-like policy. They 

kept their eyes open on all that was doing in enemy 
countries, whether scientific, technological or political. Brit- 
ish editors were kept supplied with German periodicals and 
for the benefit of those who could not read German the 
British War Office published very complete and impartial 
abstracts of the enemy press. While the war was at its 
hight British astronomers were studying Einstein’s work 
and preparing expeditions to be sent to Africa and South 
America to test his predictions at the next eclipse. Profes- 
sor Eddington of Cambridge published a thoro report on 
the relativity theory of gravitation in 1918, and the photo- 
graphs he took of the eclipse of May 29, 1919, confirmed 
the calculations of Einstein. 

But at that time many American scientists were still 
in the dark as to what had been done in Germany during 
the war and had not yet got access to Einstein’s later 
papers. So when the reporters came around to interview 
them on what Einstein’s theory of relativity was and how 
the eclipse observations confirmed it, some of them were 
puzzled to reply since they knew only of the special theory 
of relativity which Einstein had put forth in 1905 and 
which had nothing to do with gravitation. 

The French like the British kept up with the progress of 
German science during the war, altho unlike the British 
they took no stock in Einstein. Alphonse Berget in Larousse 
mensuel of 1917 makes fun of the Germans for taking to 
relativity. He says that they are fond of drawing the long 
bow and have “forgotten that common sense is the neces- 
sary basis of science.” 

True science is above all barriers of nation, race or sect. 
Einstein himself, altho he is an ardent nationalist and 
comes to America as an advocate of Zionism, is neverthe- 
less a sincere internationalist and welcomes all efforts to 
reéstablish the world commonwealth of science. He ex- 
presses this hope in his letter to President Butler for the 
Barnard medal which Columbia University has awarded 
to him and in his letter to the London Times of December 
13, 1919, he makes a witty reference to the present tendency 
to discriminate between men of science on the ground of 
nationality: 


The description of me and my circumstances in The Times 
shows an amusing feat of imagination on the part of the writer. 
By an application of the theory of relativity to the taste of 
readers, today in Germany I am called a German man of science 
and in England I am represented as a Swiss Jew. If I come 
to be regarded as a béte noire, the description will be reversed 
and 1 shall become a Swiss Jew for the Germans and a German 
man of science for the English. 


And so indeed it has turned ‘out since. 

It is unfortunate that Einstein should make his first ap- 
pearance in America as a Zionist instead of a scientist. He 
would have done more for Judaism in general and for 
Zionism in particular if he had come to America, like 
Bergson, as one of the great thinkers of the modern world 
whom all America delighted to honor rather than as a 
‘eader in a separatist movement of a race. But so long as 
‘here are some who hold the Jews as a whole responsible 
for those of their race who have itching palms or dirty 
‘inger-nails, we must expect them to show in return a dis- 
position to monopolize their men of genius. Since the Jews 
have more men of genius in proportion to their numbers 
than any other race since the ancient Greeks, they could 
ufford to be generous with them. It is to be hoped that 
“instein’s theories will be judged objectively on their 
merits, without prejudice in their favor or against on the 

round of race. 


The United States owes peculiar gratitude to Professor 
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Einstein, for he has answered two American conundrums. 
Simon Newcomb, the American astronomer, pointed out in 
1895 that Newton’s law of gravitation failed to account 
for the shifting of the orbit of Neptune. It was Abraham 
Michelson, the American physicist, who in 1887 proved that 
no evidence of ether-drift thru matter could be detected. 
Einstein’s theory accounts for both these puzzles besides 
giving the clue to several others. 

The application of Einstein’s theory of relativity to 
astronomy and physics is as revolutionary as the theories 
of Copernicus and Newton. What will be the result of its 
application to chemistry and biology we cannot yet imag- 
ine, but evidently the effect will be still more fundamental. 
For Einstein’s laws of motion do not differ appreciably 
from those of Newton except at extremely high speeds ap- 
proaching the speed of light. This is far beyond the pos- 
sible speed limit of any body that the astronomer or 
physicist has to deal with. But the unit of the chemist, the 
atom, is now believed to consist of a nucleus of positive 
electricity around which revolve one or more negative 
electrons with a speed almost that of light. Sometimes they 
fly off on a tangent as in the case of radium. These same 
swift electrons are also supposed to play a part in the pro- 
cesses of life. For instance, one theory of the growth of 
plants is that the shorter light-waves from the sun shake 
loose the electrons from the chlorophyll in the green leaf 
and this provides the energy for the building up of 
protoplasm. So both chemical and biological reactions may 
come within the realm where Einstein’s laws rule instead 
of Newton’s. And Einstein’s laws of motion are extremely 
upsetting to our ordinary notions! If chemists and biolo- 
gists have to take up four-dimensional mathematics we 
may expect an exodus from those sciences into sociology 
and psychology where as yet nothing more than arithmetic 
is required. 

In their reaction toward a novel idea people may be 


divided into two classes, the neophiles and the neophobes, 


those who are drawn to it because it is new and those who 
are repelled by it for the same reason. Then there are 
always some who say it is true but not new, and others 
who say it is new but not true. Of course the humorists, 
who always stand as sharpshooters on the outer ramparts 
of conservatism, direct the arrows of their wit against any 
stranger seen approaching. Einstein is received with the 
same chorus of laughter as greeted Galileo when he said 
the earth moved; Darwin when he talked of evolution; 
Columbus when he proposed to get east by going west; 
Stephenson when he asserted that his locomotive might 
catch up with a cow; and the hero who first dared carry 
an umbrella in the London street. Wit is a defensive 
mechanism for society as well as for the individual and 
serves a good purpose on the whole since for one worthy 
man who has suffered like these a hundred cranks and 
pretenders have been laughed out of court. 

But it does not matter, one way or the other, what the 
popular reception of Einstein’s ideas may be, for they will 
ke weighed in the balance by the few who are competent to 
pass upon their value. They are now the chief topic of dis- 
cussion in the field of physics and new ways of testing them 
are being devised. 


Two Evils 


HERE is the evil of the hyphen in politics; giving a 
man a domestic office because of his race or his views 
on foreign affairs. 

There is the opposite evil of the spoils system in the for- 
eign service; giving a man an ambassadorship because of 
his attitude on domestic politics. 

A man may be a good alderman or state treasurer even 
if he has quite erroneous views on the Irish question; he 
may be a good consul in Paraguay or ambassador to Great 
Britain even if he has bolted the party ticket. But with an 
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Alice-in-Wonderland sort of logic we Americans pick a 
man for local office because his name is O’Toole or Cos- 
tello or Rosenbaum, and we make him a representative of 
the nation abroad because of the excellent work he did in 
drumming up votes for the party in the Fifth ward. 

Of two opposite evils we choose both. 


When.Our Union Was Young 
By Hayne Davis 





What Mr. Davis prophesied in the columns of The Inde- 
pendent in 1904 came to pass at the Peace Conference at 
Versailles in 1919 when the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was put into definite form and approved by the 
representatives of nations there. Now that the international 
union has been actually formed and has held its first Gen- 
eral Assembly, with the United States still holding aloof, 
Mr. Davis is presenting in The Independent another series 
of articles, free from political bias, whose object is: 

(1) To properly relate the Covenant of the League to 
the Articles of Confederation and the Constittition of the 
United States; 

(2) to set forth the basis of any international union that 
can hope to endure; 

(3) to indicate the true relation of national armament to 
national security, international law and justice; 

(4) to point out some of the dangers in the path of any 
Association or League of Nations and the way of escape 
therefrom; and 

(5) to show the orderly steps of progress from a union 
however imperfect to one that is more perfect and capable 
of establishing justice and peace, even as our own Union of 
States grew gradually into its present excellent form. 

The first article in this series was published in The Inde- 
pendent of April 2, and the second April 9; the others will 
follow regularly from week to week. 
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American Confederation and the Covenant of the 

League of Nations, in the substance of these his- 
toric documents as well as in the circumstances surround- 
ing the men who evolved them, in the midst of the war of 
Revolution in America and the war of Aggression thru- 
out the world, was pointed out in detail in my article last 
week. 

It was in 1777 that the Articles of Confederation were 
proclaimed as constituting a perpetual Union of the thir- 
teen Independent States of America. This proclamation 
shows that the framers of this document thought they 
and the states so united were acting under Divine guid- 
ance in the establishment of this Union of States. In 1787 
we find them assembled again at Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of amending the Articles of Confederation or substi- 
tuting therefor a new Constitution. The advocates of a 
new Constitution won, and in due time after prolonged and 
devout deliberation, the convention submitted to the States 
of the Confederation a new Constitution, adoption of which 
would dissolve the existing and create a new Union. 

The last article of the proposed Constitution was as 
follows: 


Ts striking similarity between the Articles of the 


The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

From this it is plain that the framers of the new Con- 
stitution deemed a Union of nine of the states, in this 
form, preferable to a Union of all of them in the form of 
the Articles of the Confederation. 

The first Congress held under the Constitution met in 
New York City in April, 1789, and on the thirtieth of that 
month George Washington was sworn in as first President 
of the United States, while two of the original members 
of the Confederation, North Carolina and Rhode Island, 
had not approved the new Constitution and were therefore 
not included in the Union thus created. So that in the spring 
of 1789, the Union that was declared to be perpetual in 
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1777 had been dissolved, and a new Union had been 
launched with eleven states on board and two states left 
to their own choice, either to come into the new Union or 
to go it alone, as free and independent states. 

North Carolina’s reluctance to enter the proposed new 
Union was due to the absence of some provisions, deemed 
by her leading statesmen to be essential to the preserva- 
tion of the liberties of her people. Several states that had 
approved the Constitution coupled with their ratification 
a request that the Constitution be amended. The first Con- 
gress held under the Constitution in April, 1789, submitted 
to the states twelve proposed amendments, embodying pro- 
posals which the North Carolinians considered sufficient. 
And on the twenty-first of November,:1789, North Carolina 
approved the Constitution and entered the new Union by 
a good majority—193 to 75. On May 29, 1790, Rhode Island 
came in by the close vote of 34 to 32. So that within thirteen 
months after Washington’s inauguration, the jurisdiction 
of the new Constitution was extended over the area of all 
the original thirteen states. 

Wherein did the new Union differ from that formed by 
the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, and wherein 
were the two Unions alike? They were similar in their 
foundation stones, and differed in the superstructures 
erected on these foundations, and in the extent of the 
power granted to the Union and reserved to the several 
states. These were the foundation stones, as set forth in 
a previous article: 

1. A declaration of fact that all powers not delegated to 
the Union were reserved to the states; 

2. A promise to assist each other against attacks made 
upon any of the states; 

3. An equal right for the citizens of all the states to par- 
ticipate in trade thruout the Union and the world. 

Article 4 and Amendment 10 of the Constitution con- 
tain these provisions in substantially the same terms as 
they are set forth in the Articles of the Confederation. 
The Constitution goes further, however, than the Articles 
of Confederation, in guaranteeing aid to the constituent 
states, by expressly stating that aid was to be given when 
called for, in case of domestic violence as well as in case 
of external aggression, and also in guaranteeing to each 
state of the Union a republican form of Government. The 
Covenant also has the essence of these fundamental pro- 
visions as its cornerstones. Article 10 of the League goes 
the full length of the third article of the Confederation in 
guaranteeing the members against external aggression. 


HE Constitution as originally drawn, like the Covenant 
of the League, contained no statement that all power 
not granted to the Union was reserved to the several states. 
That was taken for granted in the drawing of the Consti- 
tution, even as it was in the formulation of the Covenant. 
The demand for its inclusion, however, resulted in its 
being expressly set’ forth as a fact in the tenth amend- 
ment. The Covenant did not go quite as far as the Articles 
of Confederation and the Constitution did, in guaranteeing 
equal right of trade and travel to the citizens of all the 
states. It is a part of sovereign power that no people or 
things can come into a sovereign’s domain without the sov- 
ereign’s consent. Several nations, our own among them, are 
not now willing to permit the people of all other countries 
freely to enter their domain. We have excluded the Chinese 
for several decades. Some of the British dominions exclude 
the people of some of the other portions of the British 
Empire, as well as the Japanese. In such circumstances the 
Covenant went as far as it could in providing that the 
members of the League would make provisions to securé 
and maintain freedom of communications and of transit, 
and equitable treatment for the commerce of all the mem- 
bers of the League. This comes pretty near being the sub- 
stance of our declared policy of the “Open Door.” 
While these fundamental pro- [Continued on page 414 
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King Charles and Hungary 


S stirring an adventure as may be found in the pages 

of history was the recent attempt of Charles (Karl), 
former Austrian Emperor, to regain the throne of Hungary. 
Since the Austro-Hungarian Empire was torn asunder by 
revolution in 1918 the deposed monarch has been living 
quietly in exile in Switzerland—the traditional home of 
exiled rulers. In a peaceful, neutral country he could en- 
joy life and his memories of former glory if he chose to 
abandon active politics for dignified retirement. But just 
as Wilhelm Hohenzollern has, it is said, never become 
wholly reconciled to his position as a private citizen in the 
Netherlands, Karl Hapsburg similarly found it unendur- 
able to dwell so near to a frontier that he might never 
cross, and a frontier of his old realm at that. So he rashly 
slipped across the border, evading the vigilance of the 
Swiss and Austrian authorities, and by Easter Sunday 
reached his old capital of Vienna. But he did not delay 
long in Austria, for it was in Hungary that monarchist 
sentiment was reputed strongest. He’ went at once to 
Budapest. 

At this point the story begins to read like a romantic 
novel. Charles entered the palace occupied now by Regent 
Horthy of Hungary, the de facto ruler of the country. He 
doffed his disguise and put on a military uniform. He de- 
manded to see the Regent. To which Horthy sent back re- 
ply, “At present I am head of the Hungarian State. No- 
body has a right to send for me.” Finding that the moun- 
tain would not go to Mohammed, Charles hunted up the 
Regent and decorated him with the order of the Cross of 
Maria Theresa. The Regent accepted the decoration, but 
refused to help Charles back to the throne. On the con- 
trary he warned him. that any attempt at a restoration 














© International 
ARE THEY TO GROW UP WITHOUT ROYAL RIGHTS? 
Charles, former Emperor of Austria, who with his wife and 
children has been living quietly in Switzerland since he was 
deposed, made an effort to regain the Hungarian throne two 
weeks ago. Disguised he entered the palace in Budapest and 
talked to Regent Horthy, head of the state. But he failed to 
reéstablish himself as king and his attempt caused the Allied 
Supreme Council to warn Hungary that “the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs would imperil the very foundation of the peace.” 
The former emperor’s plea for his throne implied that, like a 
famous American king of baseball, he “did it for the wife and 
kiddies.” This photograph of them was taken recently in 
Switzerland 


would be vigorously resisted by the Government. For three 
hours Charles stormed and wept and begged, but the iron- 
hearted dictator of Hungary remained obdurate. Finally 
the disappointed Charles turned away from the palace say- 
ing to the porter as he went out, “Farewell forever.” He 
then ‘took an automobile back to the Hungarian town of 
Steinamanger. King Alfonso of Spain offered him protec- 
tion in case he chose to retire to Spain. 

Behind the comedy and melodrama of Charles’s dashing 
little escapade lies a very serious international situation. 
The seriousness of it may be judged from the formal dip- 
lomatic warning sent by the Allied Supreme Council to the 
Hungarian Government: 

The Allies have the duty to repeat that the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs would imperil the very foundation of the peace, and 
that it could be neither recognized nor tolerated. 

The Allied powers count upon the Hungarian Government, 
conscious of the gravity of the situation that would be created 
by the return to the throne of the former sovereign, to take 
efficacious measures to suppress the attempts whose success, 


however momentary, could not but have disastrous consequences 
for Hungary. 


This declaration will be telegraphed to the Allied High Com- 
missioner in Budapest and communicated officially to the Hun- 
garian delegation in Paris and the representatives of the border- 
ing states of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Poland. 


The realm over which Charles ruled, after the death of 
the aged Francis Joseph, is now partitioned among many 
nations, the so-called “Succession States.” Galicia has gone 
to Poland; Transylvania to Rumania; Bohemia, Moravia 
and Slovak Hungary to Czechoslovakia; Bosnia, Dalmatia, 
Croatia to Yugoslavia; the southern Tirol and coastal 
region from Gorizia to Fiume to Italy; Magyar Hungary 
to the Hungarian republic; Vienna and Alpine Austria to 
the Austrian republic; while Fiume has a government of 
its own. The lands which were under one rule in 1914 are 
thus now under eight sovereignties; and if a Hapsburg 
were restored in any part of the ancient realm all of the 
Succession States would fear an attempt to undo the work 
of the war and the peace treaties and restore (perhaps 
even with additions) the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. In 
Hungary alone has there been a real popular movement for 
restoration, and it was therefore in that portion of his 
former dominions that Charles made his attempt to climb 
back to the throne. But would a former “Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Bohemia, Apostolic King of Hungary, etc., 
etc.,” be content with the crown of diminished Hungary? 
No one believes it. The nations most worried about the 
prospect of restoration are Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania; the so-called “Little Entente.” All three nations 
have shared in the partition of Hungary and have there- 
fore been drawn together by what they would describe as 
“common resistance to a revival of Hungarian imperial- 
ism” and what the Magyars would probably term “com- 
munity of interest among thieves.” As soon as they heard 
that Charles was seeking to restore the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary the Governments of the “Little Entente” mobilized 
their armies and threatened an invasion to prevent the 
royalist restoration. Doubtless their determined stand had 
much to do in bringing about the note from the “Big En- 
tente” (the Allied Powers) warning Hungary not to per- 
mit the restoration. 

The attitude of other nations is not so sharply defined as 
that of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Poland 
and Italy would disapprove of any restoration: of the old 
Austria-Hungary, but they do not feel quite so much en- 
dangered by the immediate course of events in Hungary. 
England and France are still less directly interested; in- 
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deed some French politicians favor a restoration of Aus- 
tria-Hungary as a counterbalance to the power of Prussia. 
But that is not the official attitude of the French Govern- 
ment. Austria is largely indifferent. The principal interest 
of Austria just now is to keep from starving; not to revive 
dynastic glories. Germany is divided in opinion; the royal- 
ists would like to see the Hapsburg monarchy revived as a 
precedent for a Hohenzollern restoration, but the repub- 
licans oppose it for that very reason. It may be said, there- 
fore, that all the nations of Europe, big and little, that 
take any particular interest in events in Hungary are 
either opposed to the restoration of Charles as King of 
Hungary or are divided in sentiment. It is doubtless for 
this reason that Hungary hesitates. All accounts seem to 
agree that if Hungary were left to’ choose for herself with 
no possibility of foreign interference she would establish 
a monarchial form of government, but Hungary is un- 
willing to run the risk of offending her neighbors. The atti- 
tude of Admiral Horthy, the Regent, is uncertain. Some 
say (and Charles seems to have built his hopes on it) that 
he is but holding the helm of state until the psychological 
moment comes to restore the Hapsburg dynasty, either in 
the person of Charles or some other representative of the 
old royal line. Others say that Horthy is true to the re- 
public, and still others that he desires to found a dynasty on 
his own account. The future will show. 


British Coal Strike 


NCE again, as so frequently in the recent past, Great 

Britain is confronted by a general strike in the coal 
mines. As coal is perhaps the central pillar of the edifice 
of British prosperity, these recurrent strikes are veritable 
nightmares to the Government and the general public. 
“British” rather than “English” is the proper word to use 
in this connection as many of the most valuable coal mines 
are located in Scotland and southern Wales. The miners 
demanded national control of the industry, with the estab- 
lishment of a uniform, standard wage and, if necessary, a 
temporary subsidy of the coal industry until abnormal con- 
ditions of depression were past. But the Government re- 
jected the idea of public subsidies as irreconcilable with the 
present condition of the national budget. Other industries 
were enduring harder times than the coal industry, said Sir 
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Robert Horne, president of the Board of Trade, and it 
would be impossible to tax them to keep up the wages of 
the miners. 

More than a million coal miners struck work on March 
31. The Government proclaimed a “state of emergency” 
and issued orders for the rationing of coal. Wartime re- 
strictions were restored. The use of lights in display ad- 
vertizements was forbidden, the exportation of coal to 
foreign ports was halted, district coal supply committees 
were constituted to seize and utilize existing stocks to the 
best advantage, industrial consumers were reduced to half 
their normal coal supply, private consumers were limited 
to one hundredweight a week for domestic use, persons 
with cellars already stocked with five. hundredweight of 
coal were forbidden to purchase any additional amount. 

The menacing feature of the situation is that the Miners’ 
Federation has been withdrawing from the mines not only 
the men who extract the coal but even the pump-men, whose 
duty it is to keep the mines from becoming flooded. Hitherto 
it has been the usual custom in a coal strike to permit the 
pumpmen to continue at work, lest the mines be per- 
manently ruined or put out of commission for months after 
the men were ready to return to work. It is a peculiarity 
of the British coal mines that so many of them fill up with 
water unless continuous efforts are made to keep them 
clear. Of course, the mine owners are doing what they can 
with volunteer and non-union crews, but in some places 
the miners picketed the mines so completely that no one 
dared venture to do the work. In one instance mine ponies 
were left to die underground; the miners refusing to per- 
mit anything to be done to get them out. It is feared that 
if the strike should last for many weeks the mines would 
be in a condition similar to the French mines wrecked and 
flooded by the Germans during the war and British indus- 
try would suffer a blow from which it could never fully 
recover. 

Another complication is the danger of sympathetic 
strikes in other unions. The miners, railwaymen and 
transport workers taken together make up a group known 


.in England as the “Triple Alliance.” The railwaymen are 


considering a general strike of the Triple Alliance in order 
to bring the Government and the mine owners to terms. 
Such a strike would paralyze the entire industry of the 
country, unless it were quickly broken. Unemployment is 
already widespread in Great Britain; it is estimated that 


_ 8,500,000 workers are idle or on part time. If the Triple 


Alliance acts to support the coal strike some 5,000,000 more 
would join the ranks of the unemployed, and when the in- 
direct effects of the stoppage of all fuel supply and trans- 
portation were felt many other industries would be forced 
to stop. The reason why British trades unionists, who are 
usually conservative and cautious in their policy, are will- 
ing even to consider such a dangerous step is that the in- 
troduction of lower wage scales in the coal industry is con- 
sidered the entering wedge for a general downward re- 
vision of wages in all branches of industrial labor. 


Making Germany Pay 

HE reparations deadlock is developing into a curious 

complex of coercion and compromize. The Allies are 
cautiously experimenting with various punitive measures 
to which Germany has thus far opposed a purely passive 
resistance. There is no direct negotiation for the revision 
of the indemnity terms; but the Germans have been in- 
dustriously putting forth various official and semi-official 
suggestions to which the Allies have been giving careful, 
if informal, consideration. 

The next move of the Allies, after occupying Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg and Ruhrort, was to claim from Germany the 
unpaid balance of reparations already overdue. The Rep- 
arations Commission declared that of the 20,000,000,000 
gold marks due by May 1, 1921, payments already made 
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in money or kind amounted _to only 8,000,000,000. The Com- 
mission demanded that the balance of 12,000,000,000 gold 
marks be paid in full by May 1 and that a first payment of 
one billion be paid by March 23. Premier Briand defended 
this demand on the ground that Germany had no exterior 
debt (other than the sum due for reparations), German 
taxes were lighter than French, and “This billion she has 
in her cash box and she must hand it over.” Altho the 
Chamber of Deputies supported Briand by a vote of 491 
to 66, Germany did not find the billion in “her cash box” 
and again insisted that the value of the payments already 
made to the Allies fully covered the 20,000,000,000 marks 
debt. 

After March 23 had passed without the required pay- 
ment the Allies considered new measures of coercion. 
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Thomas in London Opinion 


“His master’s voice” 


France and Great Britain adopted tariffs discriminating 
against German exports. A new tariff zone was created, 
dividing the occupied region of Germany from the part 
still unoccupied, and the Allies undertook the collection of 
duties along this customs line. The occupied part of the 
Rhineland, comprising some of the richest industrial towns 
of Germany, is thus surrounded by a tariff wall on all 
sides; facing France and Belgium on the west and facing 
unoccupied Germany on the east. This new customs admin- 
istration in the Rhineland came into effect on April 5. 
Diisseldorf and Héchst were the chief centers of collection. 


Berlin to Washington 


HE Department of State’ has given out the text of the 

German memorandum on reparations, sent to Wash- 
ington in order that the American people might under- 
stand the German point of view and perhaps consent to 
act as mediators in fixing e*ther the amount or the method 
of payment of the indemnity. The German memorandum is 
conciliatory in form, save for one bitter passage which ex- 
presses doubt if the French desire the rehabilitation of the 
devastated regions so much as “opportunity for a political 
agitation.” The note denies that Germany repudiates or 
evades its responsibilities toward the Allies. On the con- 
trary: 

Every responsible group, particularly the workmen, of Ger- 
many are imbued with the determination to do all that lies in 
their power to help in reconstructing the regions which have been 
devastated. Fundamental to this determination is the sober con- 
viction on the part of responsible circles in Germany that an 
early removal of all traces of the devastation caused in France 
is to the best interest of Germany. It is the consensus of opinion 
also that the proposals made by Germany in regard to reparation 
must consider fully the financial necessities of the Allied and 
Associated Governments and particularly of France. 

For the work of reconstruction the German Government 
offers the service of German labor. If this is inacceptable 
-to France “the Government of Germany stands ready to 
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offer to France good offices and resources in whatever form 
is acceptable.” Germany cannot pay in cash, because the 
cash is lacking. To give the Allies shares in German indus- 
tries had been a plan considered by Germany, but “such a 
proposal would produce only proceeds in paper marks, 
valueless to foreign creditors.” The best solution would be 
an international loan to Germany “in favor of which the 
Allied and Associated Governments would waive their gen- 
eral mortgage.” The necessary securities could be advanced 
for the safety wf such a loan, and it would revive German 
industry and call out German capital to such a degree that 
payments for reparations would be made possible. Another 
suggestion was that in place of paying indemnity to the 
Allies, Germany should assume the debts of the Allies to 
the United States; so that France and England would be 
free of their foreign indebtedness and the United States 
would be Germany’s creditor: 

It has been reiterated by the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments that the situation of Germany is better than that of many 
of the Allied and Associated countries, due to the fact that 
Germany has no foreign debts. Germany would not be unwilling 
to assume the obligation of the interest and the amortization 
of the foreign debts of the Allied and Associated Powers. within 
the limit of her capacity, should this measure be entertained 
by the Allied and Associated Governments and their creditors. 

But, putting aside all special suggestions, “Germany 
stands ready to meet any proposal which appears feasible” 
and would “invite the examination by unbiased experts of 
its own ability to make payment.” This is another invita- 
tion for the United States to step in and help adjust the 
indemnity thru “unbiased experts.” 


Washington to Berlin 


HE answer sent by Secretary Hughes, on behalf of 

President Harding, to the German memorandum on 
the reparations questions does not commit the United 
States to favor any particular plan for settling the in- 
demnity question. It makes just two points: that the 
United States supports the Allies in the demand for just 
reparations on the ground of German responsibility for 
the war, and that the United States would be glad to have 
negotiations reopened for a prompt and peaceful settle- 
ment of the issues which now divide Germany and the 
Allies. The text of the note, as published, runs: 

The American Government is pleased to note in the informal 
memorandum of Dr. Simons the unequivocal expression on the 
part of the German Government of its desire to afford reparation 
up to the limit of German ability to pay. This Government stands 
with the Governments of the Allies in holding Germany respon- 
sible for the war and therefore morally bound to make reparation, 
so far as may be possible. The recognition of this obligation, 
implied in the memorandum of Dr. Simons, seems to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the only sound basis on which 
can be built a firm and just peace under which the various 
nations of Europe can achieve once more economic independence 
and stability. This Government believes that it recognizes in the 
memorandum of Dr. Simons a sincere desire on the part of the 
German Government to reopen negotiations with the Allies on 
a new*basis and hopes that such negotiations, once resumed, 
may lead to a prompt settlement which will at the same time 
satisfy the just claims of the Allies and permit Germany hope- 
fully to renew its productive activities. 


Uncle Sam Backs Chinese Loan 


HE State Department has given out for publication a 
letter by Secretary Hughes relative to the “consortium”; 
the international loan which banking groups in the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan are tendering to 
China for the development of railways and other public 
utilities. Altho the loan is a private one, it has sought the 
official sanction of the Governments interested. For several 
months negotiations have been carried on between the 
four Governments. Japan tried to secure an agreement 
that “all the rights and options held by Japan in the regions 
of Manchuria and Mongolia, where Japan has special in- 
terests, should be excluded from the arrangements for 
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pooling provided for in the proposed agreement.” To this 
Secretary Lansing strongly objected, and he was supported 
in his stand by the British Foreign Office. Finding that 
neither the United States nor Great Britain would assent 
to the principle that there was a Japanese “sphere of in- 
fluence” in Manchuria and Mongolia within the limits of 
which the consortium did not apply, the Japanese Govern- 
ment reluctantly assented to withdraw its special claims 
and enter the consortium on the same terms as the other 
Powers. It then remained to be seen how the Harding Ad- 
ministration would view the question. American bankers 
wrote to Secretary Hughes for his official sanction, and he 
replied: 


I have received the letter of March 10, 1921, in which you 
request that I advise you whether the policy of the Department 
of State, in encouraging American interests in the assistance of 
Yhina thru the operations of the international consortium, is 
in accord with my views and therefore receives my approval; 
and in which you state that the operations of the consortium 
are in no way designed to interfere with the private initiative of 
our nationals or those of any other country, that it does not 
propose to undertake any mercantile, industrial, or banking 
projects, put plans only to help China in the establishment of 
her great public utilities, such as the building of her railways, 
canals, ete., thereby assisting in stabilizing China economically 
and financially, and making that field a safer one for the initia- 
tive of our citizens in private enterprizes in commerce, industry, 
ete. 

In reply I am happy to advise you that the principle of this 
codperative effort for the assistance of China has the approval 
of this government, which is hopeful that the consortium consti- 
tuted for this purpose will be effective in 
assisting the Chinese people in their efforts 
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United States and was one of the first to see “presidential 
timber” in Woodrow Wilson when he was plain “Professor 
Wilson” of Princeton. Altho he did a great deal td bring 
about the selection of Mr. Wilson as Democratic nominee 
in 1912, he speedily repented of his work and opposed 
President Wilson in the campaign of 1916 with extreme 
bitterness. He favored the cause of the Allies in the Great 
War, but he disliked the Treaty of Peace and particularly 
the plan for the League of Nations. Thruout the prolonged 
debate on the Treaty question he was the most violent of 
“bitter enders” and attacked the Wilson Administration on 
nearly every point of foreign and domestic policy. He sup- 
ported President Harding for nomination and for election 
in 1920. ’ 


Hard Times for the Railroads 


HE Federal Government is trying its hand at the 

railroad wage and rate question in the hope of reach- 
ing standards sufficiently satisfactory to the shippers, the 
companies and the employees as to avert a strike. Of 
course, the details of adjustment of wages must be worked 
out by the Railroad Labor Board, and the details of ad- 
justment of rates by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. President Harding’s part has been to act as general 
mediator and peacemaker thru personal conference with 
representatives of the different interests affected. Mr. 
Jewell, on behalf of the Federation of Labor, has requested 
the President to go a step further 





toward a greater unity and stability, and 
in affording to individual enterprises of all 
nationalities equality of commercial and in- 
dustrial opportunity and a wider field of 
activity in the economic development of 
China. 


Harvey for England 


EORGE Harvey has been chosen to 

represent the United States as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. This is the 
most important post in the diplomatic 
service of the United States, not only 
because there is no nation of the old 
world with such dominating political 
and economic power as Great Britain, 
but even more because the problems 
which arise between Great Britain and 
the United States are exceptionally 
numerous and complex. Some of the 
prominent Americans who have held 
this position in the past were James 
Monroe, Martin Van Buren, John Quincy 
Adams, Edward Everett, George Ban- 
croft, Charles ‘Francis Adams, John 
Lothrop Motley, James Russell Lowell, 
John Hay and Joseph Choate. Mr. Har- 
vey succeeds John W. Davis. 

Mr. Harvey, tho born in the most con- 
sistently Republican state in the Union 
—Vermont—has for most of his ‘career 
been a Democrat, and many Republi- 








and bring about a general, forma) 
conference “between the railway ex- 
ecutives as they are organized na- 
tionally and the railroad employees 
as they are organized nationally to 
undertake to compose the differences 
on all points in dispute.” As a first 
step toward revision of rates, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended a reduction of three 
cents a bushel on grain and grain 
products for export east of Chicago. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa, one of 
the authors of the Transportation 
Act under which the railroads of the 
country are now administered, de- 
clared in a recent statement to the 
Chamber of Commerce that he in- 
tends to “submit to the Senate a 
resolution proposing the broadest 
sort of investigation.” He said that 
while the railroads were in very 
serious straits they could not look 
for relief to new increases of freight 
rates “if for no other reason than 
that another general advance in 
rates would probably diminish 
rather than enlarge the net railway 
income” by diminishing the volume 
of traffic. There were left only two 
ways in which the situation could be 
relieved, by increasing the volume of 








eans felt that President Harding had 
overstepped the party line in appoint- 
ing him. Like President Harding, his 
public life has been devoted mainly to 
journalism. He was at various times 
editor of The North American Review, 
Harper’s Weekly and Harvey’s Weekly. 
He obtained the title of “Colonel” Har- 
vey, by which he is best known, by 
service on the staff of the Governor of 
New Jersey. He took an active interest 
in the politics of New Jersey and of the 


of United States 
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COLONEL HARVEY AS AMBASSADOR? 
It is unofficially stated that President Hard- 
ing has chosen George Harvey, better 
known as “Colonel” or as the editor of 
Harvey’s Weekly, to fill the important post 


Britain. Colonel Harvey is a Democrat and 
was one of the first men to foresee Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson’s future political career, 
but before President Wilson had been in 
office long Colonel Harvey was one of his 
bitterest critics and opponents, and he did 
much to turn the recent election in favor 
of President Harding 


traffic and by reducing operating ex- 
penses. “Statistics very clearly show 
that while the volume of traffic for 
the last ten months of 1920, taken as 
a whole, was greater than during 
the same period in 1919, or indeed, 
at any former similar period, yet, 
beginning as early as November 
and proceeding rapidly to the pres- 
ent moment, there has been a tre- 
mendous diminution in traffic.” For 
the whole period of March 1, 1920, 
to December 31 operating expenses 
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of all classes of railroads 
almost exactly equalled oper- 
ating revenues; the net oper- 
ating income amounting to 
about one-fifteenth of one per 
cent of the estimated value 
of the railroads. There was 
an actual deficit for April, 
May, June, July and August 4 
of 1920. Increased rates gave ee), 
a slight temporary surplus — 
for the rest of the year, 
which decreasing traffic has 
since wiped out. 

The chief cause of exces- 
sive operating costs, accord- 
ing to the railroad execu- 
tives, is the continuance of 
wartime wage scales. Statis- 
tics published by the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Execu- 
tives show the following 
“race” between average 
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Peonage is of two types. There is 
legalized peonage, which is a develop- 
ment of the criminal law. By this 
system convicts instead of being com- 
pelled to work under official super- 
vision in the  penitentiaries are 
“farmed out” to private employers 
who pay for the privilege of using 
gangs of convict labor. This is an eco- 
nomical system, but it leads easily to 
serious abuses; for example, there is 
a tendency to arrest a negro on some 
trivial charge, such as vagrancy, and 
turn him over to a farmer who is 
short of labor. In this way, something 
very much resembling slavery, or at 
least serfdom, can be brought about. 
The other type of peonage is com- 
pelling a debtor to work out his debt, 
By extending easy credit to shiftless, 
improvident rural negroes a condition 
of indebtedness is created and the ac~ 
cumulation of interest on the original 











wages and increased living 
costs; taking the year 1914 
as the standard: 


Per cent increase in Per cent increase in 


Year railroad wages cost of living 
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cost of living was rising more rapidly than the average 
level of railroad wages. It is therefore unjust to accuse the 
railroad employees of war profiteering. Only during the 
latter part of 1920, when prices began to fall, was there 
a wide margin between the wage level and the price level. 
Taking the war period as a whole, the railwaymen have 
just about held their own. But at that they have been more 
fortunate than their employers, whose profits have, in 
many cases, disappeared entirely, so that the companies 
have had to subsist on hope and credit or fall into the 
hands of receivers. 

What the unions contend, is that the present excessive 
operating expenses are due in part to inefficient manage- 
ment as well as to high wages. Mr. Lauck, consulting 
economist for the unions, estimates that improved equip- 
ment and saving of material would reduce railroad ex- 
penses by about a billion dollars a year. Whether this be 
true or not, the railwaymen believe it, and insist that if 
lower freight rates and higher dividends are to be reached 
by way of reduced expenses all of the saving should not 
come out of the pockets of the employees. 


Peonage and Murder 


HE Independent does not deal in its news columns with 

murders, however sensational, unless some very prom- 
inent individual has been assassinated or unless the crime 
draws attention to the general conditions which produced 
it. It is for the latter reason that mention is here made of 
the murder of eleven negroes on the plantation of John S. 
Williams in Jasper County, Georgia. The negroes in ques- 
tion were victims of the system of “peonage,” which Fed- 
eral and State authorities are now endeavoring to stamp 
out. In order to keep the negroes submissive, methods of 
terrorism were adopted involving the killing of the recal- 
citrant. This went on for some time before the facts came 
to light, but now Williams faces trial on the charge of 
murder and an investigation is in progress which may re- 
veal atrocities of similar character elsewhere. 


Williams in New York American © Star Company 
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debt, plus the continuous contracting 
of new debts, renders it impossible for 
the debtor to clear himself until he 
has rendered many months of unpaid labor. This form of 
peonage is against the law of the United States and ren- 
ders the employer liable to prosecution. It prevailed very 
widely in Mexico under the Diaz régime and was a leading 
cause of the Mexican revolution. 

Vincent Hughes of the Department of Justice gives the 
following account of the peonage system and of the local 
attitude toward it: 


The technical crime of peonage is only committed when invol- 
untary servitude exists on a basis of debts, and many negroes 
are held in servitude thru fear and other coercion, perhaps more 
so than for debt. 

Judging from the complaints we receive, a far greater part of 
Georgia is free from the practise, which seems to center in two 
or three sore spots where social conditions are less advanced. 
Most of the peonage victims are country negroes. The tenants 
usually buy food at the tenant commissaries. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the number of complaints reaching us concerning 
negroes of this class has increased markedly lately. I believe that 
the condition of the cotton market has something to do with 
it, for with most of the farmers holding last year’s crop the 
temptation to avoid paying out. money is very strong, while at 
the same time they need labor. 

My impression is that the bulk of Georgia white residents are 
guiltless of intentional violations of the peonage law, just as 
my experience leads me to believe that the bulk of white citizens 
are whole-heartedly back of our efforts to stamp out peonage. 
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Justice shows the South our national disgrace in the survival of 
peonage for Georgia negroes 
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The Importance 


Probably everyone nowadays is fa- 
miliar with the theory that the organ 
of equilibrium is located in the semi- 
circular canals in the ear. If you have 
a normal sense of equilibrium and a 
healthy pair of ears you have prob- 
ably never given a thought to the con- 
nection between the two. But what 
about the deaf person? If hearing is 
impaired, does the sense of equilibrium 
suffer too? The question suggests itself 
at once. Professor William James, in 
Collected Essays and Reviews, pub- 
lished recently by Longmans, Green & 
Company, gives in a chapter on the 
sense of dizziness an account of a 
variety of interesting experiments 
bringing out the connection between 
deafness and. giddiness under different 
circumstances. 

He started with the surmise that he 
would find in deaf-mute asylums an 
unusual proportion of persons with a 
subnormal capacity for giddiness—in 
other words, with an impaired sense 
of equilibrium, since dizziness, how- 
ever unpleasant, is only the normal 
organism’s protest against too rough 
and violent a disturbing of the center 
of gravity. Tests were given to 519 
deaf-mutes; of these 186 were totally 
incapable of dizziness from being 
whirled rapidly around and generally 
upset, and 134 could be made only very 
slightly dizzy. On the other hand, out 
of 200 students and instructors in Har- 
vard College who were tested only one 


of Being Dizzy 


failed to be dizzy. The tests were quite 
drastic enough—this one, for instance, 
familiar to every child: the subject 
was seated in a swing with tightly 
twisted ropes and allowed to whirl; 
when the ropes had done their worst 
the subject was released and told to 
walk straight to a certain designated 
object—normally an impossible thing 
to do. From the figures it is interest- 
ingly apparent, without going into the 
finer developments of Professor James’s 
research, that there is some connection 
between subnormal hearing capacity 
and subnormal capacity for giddiness. 

There are a number of curious con- 
sequences of this condition, Experi- 
ment seems to indicate that deaf peo- 
ple are less subject to seasickness and 
earsickness than other people, wher- 
ever the motor disturbance is not com- 
plicated by other upsetting factors that 
affect anyone—such as bad air. Deaf 
people are subnormally incapable of 
giddiness produced by strong electric 
currents sent through the head—the 
severest of tests. Perhaps most alarm- 
ing to the imagination is the thing that 
happens to the deaf person who dives 
under water. Everyone knows the dis- 
agreeable experience of waking at 
night in an unfamiliar room and being 
unable to locate one’s self in relation 
to doors, windows, furniture. This 
might be called being “lost horizontal- 
ly.” Imagine how much more painful 
are the deaf person’s sensations when, 
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The transatlantic hydro-airplane, at last. The only thing now is to find 100 
passengers game enough to take the trip. For the winged monster has actually cabin 
accommodations for 100 people. This largest machine of its kind in the world is 
really three triplanes hitched together, equipped with eight Liberty engines develop- 
ing 3200 horse power; a flight of about 5000 miles without replenishing the tanks 
is a possibility. The machine was built by Caproni Brothers of Milan. About a year 
ago The Independent published a photograph of the then largest passenger airplane, 
built also by Caproni Brothers; it could carry thirty people! 
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The New York Times 

This is history, not a Christmas tree. The 
width of the chart at any point represents 
the amount of immigration in the cor- 
responding year. The general inference 
from an observation of the fluctuating tide 
of immigration seems to be that a decrease 
in the immigrant rate always follows im- 
mediately upon a period of industrial and 
financial depression. For instance, notice 
the great decrease in 1854 and 55, reflect- 
ing the greatest financial panic that up 
to that time the United States had been 
thru. This should reassure those who fear 
an alarming immigrant flood with the 
promise that for the next few years at least 
the immigration problem will take care of 
itself. The scale of this chart is about 
300,000 immigrants 4 one-half inch of 

widt : 


diving under water, he has no visible 
objects to guide him, and finds himself, 
in the absence of a sense of equili- 
brium, “lost vertically’—that is, not 
knowing up from down—as well as lost 
every other way. Many curious experi- 
ences are on record. One man nearly 
drowned trying frantically to reach the 
surface, and found afterward that he 
had been swimming all the time with 
his head half out of water. Another 
turned a somersault in water only two’ 
feet deep. “Instantly,” he said, “I 
seemed to be in water fathoms deep, 
facing a cliff which I was trying to 
climb up with my hands and feet. I 
pawed and pawed but could not rise, 
neither could I sink.” 

Professor James’s experiments did 
not pretend to establish any invariable 
rules; for, of course, variety results 
from special psychological states in the 
subjects, different physiological causes 
of deafness, and a general lack of uni- 
formity of attending circumstances. 


A Chat Across the World 


A wireless operator on board his 
ship, bound from Mexico to New York, 
was finding time heavy on his hands, 
one Sunday not long ago. Suddenly he 
heard a voice speaking, over his shoul- 
der, as it were. At first he thought it 
was his own captain, in the next cabin; 
and finding no one anywhere about, 
suspected that a trick was being played 
on him. Finally he picked up the re- 
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ceiving instrument of the wireless tele- 
phone, and happened in on a conversa- 
tion, perfectly audible, between New 
York and the steamer “Gloucester,” 
ninety miles off New York. This was 
the colossal game that then developed, 
with the eavesdropping operator at 
breathless attention. 

New York called Pittsburgh over land 
wires, and asked Pittsburgh to reach 
the “Gloucester” by wireless telephone, 
which was done successfully. Then in 
the same way New York called in 
rapid succession Chicago; Davenport, 
Iowa; Omaha, Nebraska; Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; Salt Lake City; Winne- 
mucca, Nevada; Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. And at each point, all the 
way across the country to the coast, 
connection was made and conversation 
carried on with the “Gloucester,” float- 
ing in the Atlantic Ocean. Finally New 
York got Catalina Island, in the Pa- 
cific off the coast of California, con- 
nected it with the “Gloucester,” and 
there ensued some easy casual talk 
between two mere humans, one sta- 
tioned in the Pacific Ocean and the 
other in the Atlantic. Talk about the 
weather was exchanged, revealing that 
Catalina Island had a temperature of 
74 degrees and a thunder storm in 
progress, while the “Gloucester,” ice- 
covered, was fighting a heavy snow- 
storm. The entertainment closed with 
the Pacific operator playing some talk- 
ing machine records to the man on the 
“Gloucester,” with fine musical effect 
—to which, doubtless, distance only 
lent enchantment. 


Kindlings 
A whaling station near British Columbia 
has caught a whale with hind legs pro- 
jecting four feet from the body near the 
tail. eee 


Hundreds of girls are now coming from 
Central Europe to marry men in this coun- 
try they have never seen. A friend picks 
out the future husband. 

++ 


The Red Cross reports that Decatur, 
Illinois, has the lowest infant mortality 
rate of any city in the Federal census area. 
Good news for Illinois babies. 

ee 


During 1920 the numberof lives lost in 
the coal mining industry decreased from 
2146, the 1919 figure, to 1983, altho there 
was an increase in coal output of 16 per 
cent. 
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The only woman’s publishing house in 
America, run entirely by women, with 
women as buying agents, sales managers, 
and directors, is located in New York City 
in connection with the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A. 

**% 


The Department of Agriculture has sent 
a botanist on a 9000 mile trip to’ obtain 
seeds of new varieties of plants from east- 
ern Africa. Seeds of 1600 species were col- 
lected and many of these are expected to 
flourish on American soil. 
es 


Representative Small has been giving 
each child in the family of Mr. Bland, a 
North Carolina farmer, a suit of clothes. 
When the thirty-fourth child was born he 
announced that the bargain was “off” and 
that he would buy no more suits. 
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The Shortest Story 


By J. Viccars Collyer 


Chapter 1. Maid One. 
Chapter 2: Maid Won. 
Chapter 3. Made One. 




















Those Queer Folk of 1921] 


According to The Manchester Guard- 
ian the manager of a great London 
building then in process of erection 
wrote to H. G. Wells, the novelist, to 
inquire what he should put inside the 
cornerstone. It has long been the con- 
vention for builders to place in the 
cornerstone of public buildings a few 
newspapers or relics, but this man was 
not satisfied. He had read in Mr. 
Wells’s history of the world that it was 
difficult to get really significant evi- 
dence of the daily life of ancient ages 
from the relics which time and chance 
had preserved for us. So he asked what 
objects of small compass would give 
the world of three thousand years 
hence the best idea of twentieth cen- 
tury civilization. Mr. Wells replied: 

Probably commonplace things with their 
current prices will be of as much value as 
anything. Safety razor, cotton reel, bottle 
of pickles and that sort of thing. Shool- 
bred’s catalog, pre-war and post-war. Sam- 
ples of patent medicines and what they 
profess to cure. Dietary of ordinary citi- 
zen; typewriter, a sewing machine, and so 
forth. Dressing bag with fittings. Current 
book on How to Behave. A kinema reel of 
current events. Whitaker’s Almanack and 
Bradshaw’s Continental timetables (pre- 
war and post-war). Baedeker’s England. 
Town maps and plans. 


Daylight All the Time 

It would be interesting to know what 
mental picture most people have of 
“the Midnight Sun.” The chances are 
that more than a few times it is a sort 
of lurid Day of Judgment effect, a fiery 
red ball of sun accidentally bursting 
into the middle of the night, in spite of 
one’s conscious knowledge that it is 
simply an ordinary sun that turns 
night into ordinary day. That is, if it 
is possible for night to be just or- 
dinary day. 

Every year a crowd of tourists 
take the coast steamers to northern 
Norway. Very few go actually to the 
North Cape, where the sun does not set 
from the twelfth of May to the twenty- 
ninth of July, a longer time than at 
any other place in Norway. But at dif- 
ferent points along the way, when the 
weather permits and no mountains ob- 
struct the horizon, it is possible to 
watch the whole process—the sun slop- 
ing gradually toward the horizon, 
pausing, resting, rising again, never 
out of sight for a moment. 

This is interesting anywhere; but 
perhaps the most beautiful way to see 
it is from a hill that rises behind Ham- 
merfest, the northernmost town in 
Europe. There are mountains every- 
where to interfere with a clear view to 
the horizon; so the sun does actually 
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go out of sight for a few moments and 

you cannot say, therefore, that you 
have seen the Midnight Sun. But just 

on that account you are able to give 

due attention to a scene of great 
beauty. You climb the hill a little be- 

fore twelve at night, in the clear, cool 

light of late afternoon. When you 

turn to the view with the further rise 
of your own thill behind you, you look 

out in every other direction across a 

wide curve of the blue fjord to long 
masses of dazzling mountains, tier on- 
tier, and peak on peak, covered with 

glacial ice and snow. And you follow 
the progress of the sun’s sinking, paus- 

ing, rising, only by watching the moun- 

tain ice and snow take on color, jew- 

eled and intense, that grows, blazes at 

its hight, deepens to somberness, light- 

ens and blazes again, and pales out 

once more into daylight. While stand- 

ing there on the clear high hillside, you 

could have sworn that you felt the 

breeze of sunset freshen suddenly inte 

a breeze of dawn. 

But tho all this is very nice while 
it happens—imagine existing without 
night to dispose of one day and give a 
fresh start to another. You come down 
from your hillside and into the town 
of Hammerfest, and you are oppressed 
with a sense of daylight left over and 
stale. You feel enervated, futile. There 


- seems no point in going to bed, and you 


want still less to stay up. The curious 
thing is that the natives themselves, 

















There is only the heavy-winged bird to 
show that it is midnight 


who might be expected to get used to 
it, seem to be affected as you are. You 
walk, at half-past twelve at night, thru 
the meager ragged street of the town 
between rickety frame houses painted 
bleak light blue or yellow or green. 
Idle women are hanging out of their 
front doors or over their fences; 
men are smoking by the road and dogs 
are wrangling half-heartedly at their 
feet. You leave the center of the town, 
and pass a group of men sitting by the 
roadside in midnight carouse with their 
beer bottles, in the stale incongruous 
daylight. You go indoors and pull down 
the blinds, and long for some good old- 
fashioned night. 














DO THE TEACHINGS OF |/J 
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America’s foremost thinkers will discuss this theme | in ' 


; he: YEAR 1921 is to be The Christian Century’s greatest year. More than two score 


of the nation’s foremost religious and ethical thinkers will conduct a thorough-going 
and unhampered discussion of the place Jesus Christ holds in the life of our times. 
Here is an example: 


The Mind of Jesus and the 
Competitive System 


will be discussed by 


Robert Hunter, Spokesman for submerged 
humanity, author of “Poverty,” “Why We 
Fail as Christians.”’ 


Harry F. Ward, Constructive radical, professor 
of Christian Ethics, author of ““A Better In- 
dustrial Order.” 


Scott Nearing, Socialist authority, a fearless 
agitator who believes in religion and the 
ethics of Jesus. 


Roger Babson, America’s influential adviser of 
business men, author of ‘Religion and 
Business.” 


This single group alone makes The Christian Century indispensable to any man or woman who feels 
how urgent and how basic the industrial question is in religious and social progress. But these writers 
will represent only one of the many aspects of the great theme. The list of participants is a growing 
one. Each week adds a new stellar name to the brilliant galaxy. At this moment the writers and 








their themes are: 


William Adams Brown 
Theologian and Missionary Statesman. 
“Can Society be Made Christian?” 
Peter Ainslie 
Church Statesman and Mystic. 
“Would Christ Approve the War?” 
Jane Addams 


America’s Foremost Woman. 
“Christ and War.” 


Joseph Ernest McAfee 


Prophet of Religious Democracy. 


“Are Christian Missions Christian?” 


Martha Foote Crow 
Interpreter of Religion and Literature. 
“Christ in Present Day Poetry.” 
Charles E. Jefferson 
Preacher and Author. 
“Are the Churches Christian?” 
Herbert Croly 
Editor The New Republic. 
“The Problem of Religious Educa- 
tion.” 


H. D. C. Maclachlan 


Scholar and Pastor. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 
John Kelman 
Scotch Preacher Adopted by America. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 
Edward Scribner Ames 
Preacher and Philosopher. 
“Affinities Between Modern Philoso- 
phy and Jesus’ Mind.” 


. . 

Finis S. Idleman 

Preacher of Grace and Power. 
Subject to be Announced. 


Vida D. Scudder 


Churchwoman and Socialist Leader. 
“Can Public Opinion be Christian- 
ized?” 

John Spargo 

Socialist-Philosopher and Publicist. 
“Religion and Social Progress.” 

Robert E. Park 

Professor of Sociology. 

“The Black Man, the White Man and 
Christ.” 

William E. Barton 

A Counsellor of Souls. 

“Would Christ Find Affinity With 
Modern Spiritualism?” 

Walter Williams 

President Press Congress of the World. 
“Christ and Modern Journalism.” 

Albert Parker Fitch 

A Vital Theologian. 

“Do the Churches Really Believe in 
Jesus?” 
Joseph Fort Newton 


Preacher of International Sympathies. 
“Is Our Literature Christless?” 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 
Preacher and Shepherd of Men. 
“Dare We Be Christians?” 

Robert E. Speer 


Most Potent Spiritual Influence in the 
American Church. 


“Christ and Our Social Customs.” 


Lynn Harold Hough 


Brilliant Preacher and Teacher. 
“Is Science Foe or Friend of Christ?” 


Richard L. Swain 


A Writer Who Thinks of God in Terms 
of Life. 


“Can Christ Rule Modern Business?” 
Charles Henry Dickinson 
Authority on Religious Education. 

“Do We Really Know What Were 

the Ideals of Jesus?” 

Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Novelist and Short Story Writer. 
“Is the Church Christian?” 


Lloyd C. Douglas 


Equally Brilliant as Preacher and 
Writer. 

“Christ as a Practical Psychologist.” 
Rufus M. Jones 


Modern Exponent of Quaker Ideals. 
“War and the Teaching of Jesus.” 

Francis J. McConnell 

A Bishop Who Is Also a Prophet. 
“Are Christian Missions Christian?” 


Katharine Lee Bates 

Poet, Critic, Prophet. 
“Christians or Pharisees?’ 

Burris Jenkins 

Preacher and Newspaper Editor. 
Subject to be Announced. 


Charles A. Ellwood 
Sociologist. 
“Is Our Civilization Christian?” 
Shailer Mathews 
Publicist, Teacher, Theologian. 
“Is Christian Theology Christian?” 


John M. Coulter 


World-Famous Botanist. 
“Is Evolution Anti-Christian?” 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS JUST BEGINNING PUBLICATION 
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journalism has there been so eager and 
widespread a response to a program of 
complete freedom in the discussion of 
Christian themes as that which The Christian 
Century is receiving. Its circulation has burst all 
denominational bonds. Thoughtful churchmen, 
both lay and clerical, in all com- 
munions are enthusiastic sub- 
scribers. They rejoice in a 


Ne in the history of American religious 


JESUS FIT OUR TIMES? 


in The Christian Century During the Year 1921 


tended its influence into all the communions 
of the American church. It is equally at home 
among Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Disciples, Baptists, Episcopalians and 
other Christian groups. Its subscription list is 
an album of the signatures of the church leaders 
of the nation. Besides, it is gripping the 

minds of thinking men and 

women who have no church con- 

nection. They are astonished 


| “Che 
journal of religion which, without ( HRI STIAN that from within the church 
displacing denominational organs, which they supposed had be- 


undertakes squarely to face the 
problems of this new age without 
regard -to denominational _in- 
terests. The discovery—and it 
has been a discovery—that a 
periodical can be religious and at 


at the same time liberal in its 

hospitality to all enlightened points of view, has 
seemed to thousands of unsatisfied hearts like 
coming upon a refreshing spring of living water in 
a desert place. The Christian Century has ex- 


come moribund and _incurably 
; ENTU RY, denominationalized in its vis- 
A Journal of Religion 


Charles Clayton Morrison and 
Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


the same time free, positive and FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR oom. 


ion there should emerge a jour- 
nal loyal to the church, devout 
and evangelical, and at the same 
time as free as a university class 
And they stand amazed 

to find themselves actually en- 
joying a religious paper! Churchmen and earnest- 
minded non-churchmen are saying that The Chris- 
tian Century points toward a new day for Christian 
faith and practice. 





FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 
Poet, Artist, Educator, Practical Mystic, 
who built his life into a mighty city. 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


Philosopher-theologian, whose sermons are 
lyrics and whose theology is an epic. 


DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s 


A Christian Cassandra; the one voice to 
which all England listens. 


W. E. ORCHARD 
The Bernard Shaw of Nonconformity; 
leader of the New Catholicism; a God- 
illumined preacher. 


MAUDE A. ROYDEN 
The Jane Addams of England; the great- 
est woman preacher of her generation, 
uniting the faith of a saint with a flaming 
social passion. 


E. L. POWELL 


a physician. 


T. R. GLOVER 





Another Great Feature This Year 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Master Preacher, known throughout Christendom for his ministry at City Temple, London, will pre- 
sent, in The Christian Century, during 1921, a series of interpretations of 


“Some Living Masters of the Pulpit” 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


A quiet thinker, a wise leader, a great 
preacher who grew up cn Broadway. 


An historic ministry at the gateway of BISHOP CHARLES WILLIAMS 
the South. Today, i 
Elijah, fire is the sign of God. 

R. J. CAMPBELL 
From the City Temple to Westminster; a 
pilgrim soul in a troubled age. 


JOHN A. HUTTON 
A man of letters in the pulpit; a preacher SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


who searches like a surgeon and heals like A compound of Charles Lamb, Oliver 


A layman who is a Doctor of Divinity; an BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
orator with an atrocious elocution; a Humor, pathos, literature, life made in- 
scholar who knows more than any man 
has a right to know. 

Other names such as Harry Emerson Fosdick, Burris Jenkins, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Frederick F. Shan- 
non, Lynn Harold Hough, Studdert Kennedy and still others of the younger set accused of being great 


preachers—and each found guilty!—will be included in the series. 


S. PARKES CADMAN 

A_ Rooseveltian personality in the pul- 
pit—man of amazing industry, fabulous 
vocabulary, and .infinite brotherliness. 


as in the days of A Prophet-Bishop; preacher of a vital 
Christianity which is also a civilization. 


GEORGE W. TRUETT 


A winsome preacher of the winsomeness 
of Christ; a shining figure in the Lone 
Star State. 


Wendell Holmes, Isaiah, and much else 
besides. 


eandescent by a spiritual genius who is 
also unveneered human being. 
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Genuine Imported $5.00 Toyo 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail post-card or letter today for this handsome 
Toyo Panama Hat. Beautiful drop crown style; flexible 
non-breakable brim; made of the finest super-Tex; tine 
tough fibre, tightly woven. Loo 


ular $12.00 hat. 






: eavy biack grosgrain silk ribbon ban 
non-soilable sweat band, tremendous bargain. Send no 
delivery 


PANAMAHAT2™ | 


ks and wears like a — 





money, pay oniy $2.79 on arrival, We pay 
charges, ther big yi 


to refund our money if you 
We Guarantee can match this wondectel 
hat for less than $5.00. Save money by writing today 
sure before this astounding offer is withdrawn. Just 
give your name, address and size, 
BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, til. 
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Have Birds 
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It’s the inside of 
Reiber Bird Homes 
that is different as 
well as the outside. 








Would you like to see 
the wild birds around 
your home and grounds? 
Would you like to know 
all their house-keeping 
secrets, their pretty 
pepe? Would you like 
to hear their songs, have 
them keep the injurious 
insects away? Send for 
our spring circular of 
Bird Attracting Devices 
and list of trees and 
shrubs that attract birds. 


Reiber Bird Reserve 


Box 91 
WEST WEBSTER, N. Y. 
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INDEPENDENT? 


If you do, please keep in mind that 
it will not be necessary to get your 
copies ready for the bindery until 
the end of June. 
the 1921 issues, our publication will 
be indexed and bound in two vol- 
umes instead of four. 
for volume 105, which will cover 
from January Ist to June 30th, will 
be printed in July and mailed to the 
subscribers who requested it as soon 
as it is off the press. 
changed plan it will be necessary to 
get copies ready for binding but 
twice a year, and there will be two 
bindery bills to pay instead of four. 
Further than this, it will be more 
convenient to refer to two volumes 
instead of four. 
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Big Ideas From Big Business 


(Continued from page 396) 


author of national reputation, other 
professional men of high standing who 


| were doing bigger work, for better 


pay, in the Swift employ than previous 
positions had afforded opportunity to 
develop. More and more, business will 
demand the knowledge and skill of 
scientists and artists of many kinds. 

7. The pleasure of money is not in 
having or spending it. The pleasure is 
in getting it—and giving it away. 
Money rewards the exercize of keen 
brains and quick wits, but the real 
fun is in the exercize. I don’t know of 
a single self-made millionaire who 
puts money first. There is always 
something bigger and better than 
money in his mind. 

As for his heart, that is where he 
gives the most. The heart of Judge 
Gary is in the manifold benefits he 
creates for the employees of U. S. 
Steel. The heart of John Wanamaker 
is in the John Wanamaker Foundation, 
a beneficial organization for Wanamak- 
er workers; and in the international 
Sunday School forces that he set in 
motion. The heart of Julius Rosenwald 
is in the schools he established for 
poor boys and girls, and the relief work 
he founded among the Jews. The heart 
of Harold F. McCormick is in the free 
education he gives to farmers, and the 
uplifting music he provides for the 
people of Chicago. The heart of How- 
ard Heinz is in the Sarah Heinz Com- 
munity House, maintained by him as 
a living memorial to his mother. The 
heart of every great man is in some 
philanthropy made possible only by his 
money. 

8. A family heritage of wealth alone 
is the worst kind. Most parents think 
they are good to their children if they 
leave a large bank-roll, easily accessi- 
ble. Others foolishly magnify the be- 
stowal of a college education, or so- 
cial position, or some other inheritance 
not earned, and not valued because not 
earned. 

Founders of great business enter- 
prizes know better. They bequeath to 
their sons a personal equipment of 
aims, principles and methods which 
make real men of the scions of wealth. 
When I asked Howard Heinz, presi- 
dent of the H. J. Heinz Company, to 
describe the ideal business man, he 
answered simply, “My father.” When 
I asked him to outline his own secret 
of success and purpose in life, he 
answered, “The fulfilment of my 
father’s plans for industrial and so- 
cial betterment, by carrying out faith- 
fully the principles he laid down for 
the conduct of the business.” 

9. Age is nothing to a live man. 
When a person gets old the calendar 
is not to blame—he was born dead 
from the heart out and the neck up. 

John H. Patterson was of middle 
age before he really started the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. He had 
no experience in the business either, 
having been a country storekeeper 
without personal knowledge of en- 
gineering or manufacturing. But he 


got a purpose—and forgot everything 
else. Whoever does that is young till 
he dies. It is never too late to make a 
fresh start in life. 

The men who grow immortal have 
stopped counting birthdays. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, James J. Hill, Henry 
Ford, Elbert Hubbard, Walt Mason, 
Dr. Frank Crane, many others in 
places of high renown, didn’t really 
get going till past forty. 

This is the world-age of young old 
men. Look at Judge Gary, John Wana- 
maker, John D. Rockefeller, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Thomas A. Edison, Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, scores of other lead- 
ers who, seventy to eighty-five years 
old, think, feel and act like men twenty 
years their juniors. 

10. The most powerful preacher is, 
or can be, the lay preacher. 

The business manager of Gary, In- 
diana, the world’s largest industrial 
city, preaches nearly every Sunday. 
He is called upon by the pastors and 
priests of churches of a dozen differ- 
ent faiths and nationalities, whose 
members are employees of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, to address the con- 
gregations in some helpful, appro- 
priate way. Because he is a fine busi- 
ness man, with power, skill and money 
back of him, the men of the city want 
to hear what he has to say. And be- 
cause he is a gentleman, kind, thought- 
ful, and sympathetic, the women of the 
church listen gladly to his lay ser- 
mons. 


fessional sermonizers will be consid- 
ered a relic of past incompetence, and 
in their place will be men who are per- 
sonal vitalizers and organizers. 

11. Charity must be cleansed of 
poverty and sentimentality. You are 
not kind to the poor when you merely 
give them food, clothes or money. You 
pauperize them when they most need 
energizing, organizing and reorgan- 
izing. : 

A leading official of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company hates “welfare work.” He 
says the company won’t do any. Why? 
Because (1) the company refuses to 
pose as a philanthropist, socialist, or 
fairy godfather; (2) a self-respecting 
employee hates being ‘“welfared” by 
his employer; (3) charity and busi- 
ness don’t go together; (4) the ma- 
jority of welfare workers are officious, 
crude, paternalistic and _ unscientific, 
out of place in business; and (5) em- 
ployers need welfare work, perhaps of 
a different kind, as much as employees, 
and a one-sided program of such vol- 
untary philanthropy is unwise and un- 
fair. 

This man claims that whatever im- 
proves the health, happiness, home life 
or future progress of the worker im- 
proves the work, and should be con- 
sidered a straight business proposi- 
tion. He believes that commercialism 
should include idealism and fraternal- 
ism, but without mention of the fact. 

12. Industry will finally be the 
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savior of the community. We hear 
much about a decadence of morality 
and increase of crime. Now the per- 
son who gets into mischief and goes 
astray was doing nothing, or the wrong 
thing, or the right thing badly. Put 
everybody in the work he loves, teach 
him how to do it well, and treat him 
and reward him fairly; then you take 
away the chief components of wrong- 
doing, which are idleness, irresponsi- 
bility, loneliness and curiosity, aided 
and abetted by a consciousness of mis- 
fitness. Thomas A. Edison remarks 
that he never had time to break a 
moral law. 

Even now, the brightest and best 
spot in the community of such cor- 
porations as U. S. Steel, National Cash 
Register Company, National City 
Bank, Heinz, McCormick or du Pont 
is generally the community house or 
center founded, built and maintained 
by the corporation. Happiness for a 
human being lies in his work or no- 
where. And the way to make people 
good is to make them know they are 
good for something. 

New York 


Goin’ Fishin’ 
(Continued from page 397) 


will balance the rod; the reader under- 
stands, no doubt, that the reel should 
weigh approximately once and a half 
as much as the rod. To illustrate: a 
three-ounce rod, in order to balance 
perfectly, will require a reel weighing 
in the neighborhood of four and one- 
half ounces. But try the proportion out 
for yourself and see if it does not 
settle that whole matter, over which 
there is so much discussion, of balance 
and “fit.”” The line should be enameled, 
double or single tapered, if you can af- 
ford it, of a size to preserve the 
unities. So much for tackle. I am not 
going to discuss flies, for that would 
require pages and pages, the last word 
never being said upon the question. My 
best all around fly is the Royal Coach- 
man, with Wickham’s Fancy a close 
second, and crowding hard after the 
Fancy is the Black Prince. But enough, 
or I will be discussing flies after all. 
After all, the big thing is to go fish- 
ing. I can never forget that when that 
early group of Disciples were discour- 
aged and distraught, one, wiser than 
his companions, said quietly, “I go 
fishing.” When the cares of life press, 
business irks, and everything is awry, 
go fishing, go trout fishing. Seek out 
some stream where the trout lily 
blooms, and the speckled beauties are 
either “jumping crazy for the fly,” as 
friend Kipling puts it, or may be in- 
veigled from the seldom pools with a 
despised garden hackle. Even if you 
succeed in taking no fish would it be 
such a catastrophe? Some of my best 
days have been my days of failure. 
Make the most of that. The important 
thing is to get out where the free 
breezes blow and the anodyne of God’s 
Out-o’-Doors can cure your restless- 
ness, and with its gentle blandishments 
smooth out the wrinkles of care. 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
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L. 8. Haynes’ Residence, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Beautiful Lawns Are 
Always Well Rolled 


The leading authorities on lawn 
care agree that plenty of rolling is 
of vital importance to any well 
kept lawn. In the early spring, 
rolling is especially important be- 
cause the sod should be well packed 
down to protect the roots of the 
grass. 


It is also advisable to roll the 
sod every time the grass is cut. 
This keeps the sod smooth and 
firm, and discourages the invasion 
of ants, worms, grubs, moles and 
other lawn pests. 


As a consequence, many people 
who procure an Ideal Power Lawn 
Mower primarily for cutting their 
grass, find that the rolling feature 
is equally important, and prac- 
tically doubles the usefulness of 
the machine. 


For the Ideal is a power mower 
and power roller in one. Besides 
doing as much and better work 
than five men with hand mowers 
it keeps the sod well rolled at all 
times. When used for rolling only, 
the cutting unit is lifted from the 


ground by means of a convenient 
and easily operated lever. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are 
used on private estates, municipal 
parks, cemeteries, golf courses, 
college grounds, ball parks, school 
grounds, hospital grounds, ete. 
Here are just a few names from 
the thousands of Ideal users: 

William Zoller Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.; Malba Field Club, 

Maibea, Li: L.3 d._ P. Hall, 

Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. W. Cc: 

Kelley, Charleston, W. Va.; 

Trinity College, Hartford, 

Conn, j Jean DeSaint Cyr, 

San Mateo, Calif.; A, T. Hill, 

Port Credit, Ont. 


With riding trailer the Ideal 
makes the most practical and eco- 
nomical riding power mower pos- 
sible to procure. Furnished with 
or without riding trailer. 

Special cutting unit for puttin 
greens can be furnished for golf 
course work. Any of our dealers 
will gladly demonstrate the Ideal 
for you. Special illustrated cata- 
log upon request. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


425 Kalamazoo St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
EW YO! N. 


Lansing, Mich, 


paw. ORLEANS, L- “. 130 Camp St. 


108 West Par! 
poHio, 1500 Lakeside Ave. 


8th an azee Sts. 
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Ye Ad and Ye Ed 


(Continued from page 398) 


meant to imply that journalism can- 
not be taught in a school or only that 
the present teachers of journalism 
happen to be defectives, I do not know. 
But it is quite evident that by the es- 
tablishment of schools to teach it, jour- 
nalism has at last become recognized 
as one of the learned professions. Ac- 
cording to “The Coming Newspaper” 
there were in 1915 thirty-nine univer- 
sities offering journalism courses with 
a faculty of seventy-two teachers and 
2040 students. These differ one from 
another in more respects than you 
would suppose. In the Columbia School 
of Journalism, for instance, which was 
endowed with $2,000,000 by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, the students practice 
writing without publishing. They are 
given such assignments as reviewing 
the newest plays, covering explosions 
in the subway and reporting Bolshevist 
meetings, just as the reporters of the 
metropolitan papers do. They write up 
their assignments, which are criticized 
by the professors in class the next day. 
Not so, however, in the Universities 
of Kansas and Missouri. There the 
Schools of Journalism, and not a mis- 
cellaneous body of undergraduates 
from all the departments, publish the 
college paper. Indeed the college paper 
of the University of Missouri became 
so successful that the Legislature had 
to forbid it printing advertizements 
because it was running out of business 
the professional daily papers published 
in the city of Columbia. Dartmouth 
College, tho it has no school of jour- 
nalism, publishes a magazine, The 
Third Rail, under the auspices of the 
department of English. Its contribu- 
tions consist of the best editorials and 
essays written as classroom require- 
ments by the students. As a pedagogi- 
cal exercize it seems to me that the 
Dartmouth, Missouri and Kansas way 


is much better than the Colimbia way. 
I can illustrate what I mean by com- 
paring the practice of the engineering 
schools of Cornell and the University 
of Illinois. When I was at Cornell I no- 
ticed that after the student in en- 
gineering had built a gasoline engine 
he took it apart again and then his suc- 
cessor repeated the process. But in II- 
linois after the student had built his 
engine he shipped it home and had it 
set up in the paternal barn where it 
sawed the wood, pumped the water and 
milked the cows. Can there be any 
doubt as to which student took greater 
interest in his work and which received 
greater educational stimulus? The 
student who sees his product published 
in a paper and read by his fellow- 
students will do twice as well as the 
man who simply practices for a pro- 
fessor’s criticism. But these schools of 
journalism in the western states are 
not simply concerned in instructing 
youths. They attempt to make the 
whole state their classroom. For in- 
stance, in May, 1914, the University of 
Kansas announced a short course in 
journalism for all the editors of the 
state. Two hundred and fifty-one state 
editors enrolled at the University for 
the week’s work and all reported that 
the schooling was an unqualified success. 
Far-famed editors and publishers were 
imported from all over the country to 
instruct them and many a Kansas 
editor no doubt dates his editorial re- 
birth from that week. I advise, there- 
fore, any student who is going into 
journalism as a life career by all means 
to take a course in one of the journal- 
ism schools. Graduates of such schools 
are in as much demand as graduates 
of an agricultural college are in de- 
mand on the farm, for it has been 
found that these graduates generally 
make good. 


When Our Union Was Young 


(Continued from page 402) 


visions of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the Constitution and the Cov- 
enant are not identical, they are so 
similar that it may properly be said 
that the same foundation is laid for 
the League, as now constituted, that 
was laid for the original Union in 
1777, and that was retained and some- 
what broadened when the present 
Union was constructed in 1787. It was 
in the superstructures erected on this 
foundation and in the powers granted 
to the new Union that the Constitution 
departed svbstantially from the pro- 
visions of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 

The principle of equality of repre- 
sentation for each state was retained 
in part only, thru the substitution of 
a Congress with two houses instead of 
one, each state to have equal repre- 
sentation in one house and representa- 
tion proportionate to its population in 
the other. The voting in each house is 
by the individual members, instead of 


by states, unless the election of a 
President or Vice-President should 
fall to the House of Representatives. 
In that case the vote is to be by states, 
each state having one vote, as was the 
rule under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 

The Committee of the States was 
completely done away with. But Con- 
gress has power to appoint any com- 
mittees it deems proper and to provide 
for their sittings -between sessions if 
it so desires. The Chief Executive, 
however, an entirely new official, was 
given authority which largely does 
away with the need of a continuous 
session of the Congress, either as a 
whole or as represented by a com- 
mittee of the states. In the choice of the 
Chief Executive, each state has a voice 
equivalent to the sum of its equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate and its pro- 
portionate representation in the House. 

Aside from these few fundamental 
differences, the two Unions created by 
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the Articles of Confederation and by 
the present Constitution are alike in 
all fundamental respects. The main 
difference is the amount of power 
granted to the United States under 
the new Constitution, and of course in 
the machinery provided for its use. 
The Congress, under the Constitution, 
has power to make laws for the regu- 
lation of commerce and intercourse be- 
tween the states and with foreign na- 
tions. Intercourse and commerce can 
be carried on by our citizens thruout 
the Union, as a matter of right. Con- 
gress can regulate, but cannot prevent, 
this freedom of commerce and inter- 
course for all our citizens thruout the 
area of the Union. Neither the Con- 
gress under the Confederation nor the 
Council or Assembly under the League 
have any such power. And while there 
are a number of powers enumerated 
as granted to the present Congress 
that were not granted to Congress 
under the Articles, this one power, 
coupled with the power of taxation, is 
probably the most important granted 
to the new Union that had been with- 
held from the Confederation. It is pos- 
session of this power and of: the power 
of taxation which establishes our pres- 
ent Union as a government. It is the 
lack of these powers which prevents 
the League from being a government, 
just as their absence from the Articles 
prevented the Confederation from be- 
ing a government. That fact was found 
to be the chief defect of the Confeder- 
ation. It is claimed by some who think 
they are proper if not the most worthy 
advocates of the League, to be one of 
its chief excellencies. 

This is a hasty survey of the Con- 
stitution, in its relation to the Articles 
of Confederation and to the Covenant 
of the League, but it suffices to show 
that certain fundamental principles 
are the basis of all three of the Unions 
created by these historic documents. 
Finding that the League has as its 
foundation these distinctively Ameri- 
can principles, the way is cleared, it 
seems to me, for ascertaining what 
changes are needed to make that or- 
ganization acceptable to us and not 
objectionable to the nations that have 
already. ratified the Covenant. 








Jones—I want to do something big and 
clean before I die. 

Groans—Wash an 
Cow. 


elephant.—Purple 


Arthur swallowed whole a turnip. 
His distress he could not cloak. 
Mother ran to aid him, shouting, 
“Tell me, will my Artichoke?’ 
—Princeton Tiger. 


“Why do you turn out for every road 
hog that comes along?” said the missus, 
rather crossly. “The right of way is ours, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly!” answered he, calm- 
ly. “As for our turning out, the reason is 
plainly suggested in this epitaph which 
appeared in a newspaper recently: 

“Here lies the body of William Jay, 

Who died maintaining his right of way; 

He was right, dead right, as he. sped 

along, 

But he’s just as dead as if he’d been 

wrong.”—Boston Transcript. 
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"| They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the / 
best shoes that can be produced, at the |} 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name jij} 
and the retail price are stamped on the iii] 
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the factory, which is your protection \ 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the bestand 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- |}'% 
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to other makes selling at higher prices. &) 
) They are the leaders in the fashion 
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EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS ° %,,2r22klin Street 


Boston, Mass. 
DIVIDEND 
DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 


American Light & Traction Co. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held April 5th, 1921, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent. 
on the Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate 
of one share of Common Stock on every One 
Hundred (100) shares of Common Stock out- 
standing, all payable May 2d, 1921. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock P. 
M. on April 12th, 1921, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. on April 28th, 1921. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Independent, 
published weekly at New York, N, Y., for 
April 1, 1921, 

State of New York, ? 
County of New York, 5 88. 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 


State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Frederic E. Dickinson, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 


and says that he fs the Secretary of Inde- 
pendent Corporation, owner of The Indepen- 
dent, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 


ness manager are: Publisher, Independent 
Corporation; Editor, Hamilton Holt; Manag- 
ing Editor, Hannah H. White; Business Man- 
agers, none, all of 311 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, a. 

2. That the owner is Independent Corpora- 
tion, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
N Names and addresses of stockholders 


holding 1 per cent, or more of total amount 
of stock: Charles B, Alexander, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; Wesley W. Ferrin. 
811 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Hamil- 
ton Holt, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Halsey Malone, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N. Y.; Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 404 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Estate of Jacob 
H. Schiff, 52 William Street, New York, N. 


Y. The Stadacona Company, 99 John Street, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation, the capital 
stock of which is all owned by the Estate of 
James Douglas. Names and addresses of 
stockholders owning 1% or more of the total 
amount of stock of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
F. B, Ryan, Mrs. F. B. Ryan, W. B. Ruth- 
rauff, Mrs. W. B. Ruthrauff, A. C. Doornbos, 
all of 404 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent,. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none, 
_, 4 That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions ander which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in @ capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; ang this affiant has no reason to 
believe that anyother person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said steck, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1921. ARNOLD F. SMITH, 
Notary Public, ueens County, No. 2073. 
Cert. Filed in ew York County, County 
ng _ 539. New York County R.gister’s 
* (My ‘Term Expires March 30, 1921.) 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Ye Ad and Ye Ed. 
% 


2. 
3. 


English Department, 


Write a short composition on “Advertiz- 
ing Today, and Advertizing in the Past.” 
Did advertizements appear in Addison’s 
Spectator” ? 

Give a talk in which you express your 
opinion concerning the responsibility of a 
newspaper for the advertizements that the 
newspaper prints. 

Do you believe that it pays to advertize 
in periodicals? Do you believe that it pays 
to advertize in your school publications? 
Should the study of journalism, or at least 
of newspaper English, be part of a high 
school course? Give full reasons for your 
answer. 

Explain the two principal methods of con- 
ducting the study of newspaper writing. 
Which method do you recommend for your 
school? Give your reasons. 

Explain the advantages that may be 
oes by adopting journalism as a life 
work. 


. What are the characteristics that make a 


good editor? 
What good characteristics of journalism 
are exhibited in your school paper? 

What are the meanings, and what are the 
derivations, of the following words: 
Editor, publisher, sanctum, journalism, re- 
porter, assignment, magazine, 
advertizement, contributors. 


. Evening Rain in Spring. 


Read the poem aloud. Make your reading 
interpret the poem. 


. To how many senses does the poem ap- 


peal? Read aloud passages that will illus- 
trate your answer. 

How much of the beauty of the poem de- 
pends upon adjectives? Point out every 
adjective in the poem. 

How much of the beauty of the poem de- 
pends upon well-chosen nouns? Point out 
nouns that are especially well-chosen. 
Point out words used in an unusual way. 
What advantage is gained by an unusual 
use of words? 

Point out examples of personification; of 
alliteration; of metaphor. Explain every 
example. 

Give the syntax of every word ending in 
“ing. , 


. When Our Union Was Young. 


Prove that the article is based thruout 
upon comparison. 

For every point of comparison write a 
sentence that will make the comparison 
clear and emphatic. 

Write a single paragraph that will present 
emphatically the author’s purpose in writ- 
ing the article. 

By diagram or otherwise, analyze the first 
sentence of the article. 


. Big Ideas From Big Business. 


Tell why you accept, or do not accept, 
the thought presented in the first two 
paragraphs. 

Show how the author, thruout the article, 
defends the propositions he sets forward 
in the fifth paragraph. 

Select from the article a number of 
maxims, or proverb-like sayings. Tell why 
they are good subjects for compositions. 
Write an original short story that will il- 
lustrate the truth of one of the maxims. 
Read aloud the sentences that summarize 


* twelve lessons learned from a tour of the 


world’s greatest business plants, and from 
a study of the lives of their founders. Tell 
how you can apply these lessons in your 
life in school. 

The Story of the Week. 

Explain why the British coal strike is a 
matter of great importance. 

Give a talk in which you present the most 
important recent events of national in- 
terest in the United States. 

Explain the present relations between Ger- 
many and the Allies. 


. A Little of Everything. 


Those Queer Folk of 1921. What three col- 
lections of articles would you make to sug- 
gest to people hundreds of years hence the 
school life in your own town, the social 
life, and the day-by-day home life? 
Daylight All the Time. What parts of 
this article give, and what parts fail to 
give, atmosphere and picture? What gen- 
eral impression is left from the article as 
a whole? 


periodical, | 


History, Civics and 


Economics 
By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 
Former Assistant in History at 


Columbia University 


I. Business Administration—Big Ideas from 


1, 


IV. 


: American History—When Our 


Big Business. Ye Ad and Ye Ed. 
What twelve “everyday lessons of popular 
interest” based on the policies of large. cor- 
porations does Mr. Purinton mention? Se- 
lect one of these for a brief essay, based 
on your own knowledge or study. 

How would you define “big business”? 
What is a “trust”? What is a “corpora- 
tion”? Tell what you can about the growth 
of large-scale industry in the United 
States. 

“You can find more, better, quicker 
chances to get ahead in a large business 
house than anywhere else on earth.” Com- 
ment on this statement, giving your reasons 
for agreeing or disagreeing with i 


it. 
. What do you learn from Mr. Holt’s article 


about the business side of the periodical 
publishing industry? Why are periodicals 
important as carriers of advertizing? 
Union 
Was Young. ansas Freedom. 
How was the Constitution of the United 
States prepared? In what manner was it 
made legally valid by ratification? 

What twe states were the last to ratify 
the new Constitution? On what grounds 
did some people object to it? 

Compare the Constitution with the Articles 
of Confederation, which it superseded. In 
what respects was the new union a stronger 
one and more centralized? 

Compare the Covenant of the League of 
Nations with both the Articles of Confed- 
eration and the Constitution. Mr. Davis 
declares that “certain fundamental prin- 
ciples are the basis of all three of the 
Unions.” What would you say that they 
were? 

Tell what you can about the circumstances 
leading to the founding of Kansas. In 
your account make mention of: (a) the 
Louisiana purchase, (b) the Missouri com- 
promize, (c) the Kansas-Nebraska act, (d) 
the abolitionist movement, (e) John Brown, 
(f) Governor Robinson. Explain why the 
Kansas tradition is one of liberty. 
Transportation—Hard Times for the 
Railroads. A “Fare” Proposition. 


Exvlain the reason why transportation cor- 
porations have suffered loss for the last six 
or seven years. 

Why has railroad revenue fallen off in 
spite of increased freight rates? 

Compare the rise in the cost of living with 
the rise of railroad wages. Do you con- 
sider that the recent fall in prices justifies 
the demand of the railroad companies that 
wages be reduced correspondingly? 

How do public utility corporations differ 
from ordinary private industrial corpora- 
tions? 

In connection with Dr. Williams’s editorial 
read “The New York Transit Bill” in The 
Independent of April 9. 


Reparations—Making Germany Pay. 


Berlin to Washington. Washington 
to Berlin. 


. What measures have the Allies taken to 


compel Germany to pay reparations? 

What points are brought out in the Ger- 
man memorandum to the United States on 
the subject of reparations? For what 
reasons do you suppose Germany appealed 
to us on the matter? 


8. What points are brought out in the reply 
of Secretary Hughes? 

V. Central Europe—King Charles and 
Hungary. 

1. Who were the Hapsburgs? Trace on a map 


vi. 
1, 


of Europe the lands over which they ruled 
in 1914. How has the Austro-Hungarian 
empire been divided? 

What is the attitude of Hungary’s neigh- 
bors to the proposed Hapsburg restoration? 
Why did the Allies consider it a menace 
to the peace of Europe? Why were 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania 
particularly hostile to a revival of mon- 
archy in Hungary? Why are these three 
nations called “the little Entente”’? 
American Policy in Asia—Uncle Sam 
Backs Chinese Loa:.. 


What is the “consortium”? What is Sec- 
retary Hughes’s position on the matter? 
. Why does the United States take an in- 
terest in the development of China? What 
is the principle of the “open door’? 








